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More and More Sahnais Are Adopting 


THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


They make learning to read interesting and meaningful, have a light vocabulary 
load, and closely correlate reading with child development. They use several 
tested methods for attaining facility in word-recognition—help each child develop 
ways of word-attack best suited to his capacities. 

These readers meet the needs of al] children in Grades 1-8, as far as a basal 
reading system can. With their accessories they include every valuable aid to 
learning and teaching reading. Their first objective is reading with understanding. 
Handsomely illustrated and abounding in lively stories rich in action, suspense 
and humor, the GINN BASIC READERS make learning to read fascinating to 
boys and girls alike. 

The readers through Grade 6 are now ready. The authors are David H. Russell, 
Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes, Gretchen Wulfing, Doris Gates, Constance M. 
McCullough, and Mabel Snedaker. 


Note These Teaching Aids for Curtis - Urban’s 
BIOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


This outstanding high-school text, with its wealth of up-to-date information and 
beautiful illustrations, is offered with unusually valuable accessories. The Work- 
book contains over 150 additional activities and experiments not in the text; 
guidance for special projects and individual study topics given in the text; and 
chapter tests for every chapter in the textbook. The Tests supplement and broaden 
the extensive testing program in the text and workbook. 

The Teachers’ Manual and Key provides teaching suggestions, a discussion of the 
activities, lists of motion pictures and apparatus, and suggestions for professional 
reading. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


GINN AND {2°32 
East ph St. | 16, Chio 
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“NOT JUST A SEA OF FACES...” 


I suppose every teacher feels the same 
challenge I do looking at a new class. This 
is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but 
thirty distinct personalities each with his or 
her individual needs . . . and it’s my job to 
discover what they are. An important part 
of that job, I know, is understanding the 
health and nutrition habits of each one of 
these boys and girls. That’s why one of the 
first things I do each year as part of our 
nutrition education program is to find out 
how each child’s eating habits can be im- 
proved. Helping these youngsters make health 
gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 


This teacher is typical of many from 
every state in the Union who write Gen- 
eral Mills requesting food survey forms 
or nutrition education materials. Every 
year more and more teachers are realizing 
what a great contribution they.can make 
toward improving the health of America’s 
children by integrating nutrition studies 
into their curriculums. If you would like 
help in this important work, why not let 
us provide you with materials, plans and 
guidance for a complete nutrition educa- 
tion program. Write today to: Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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RECORD OF A COUNTY 


Emphasis on nutrition in the 
schools of this typical Midwest 
county resulted in the following im- 
provement. 


POOR 
DJETS 


37% 
24% 


NUMBER GOOD 
SURVEYED DIETS 


34% 
48% 





1948 1,082 


859 

















1950 








14% more children reporting good diets! 








Genera] Mills 


MAKERS of 


fntlched Pours . 
Restored Cereals - Animas 
Meme Appliances - Vitemin < Feeds 





Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc. 
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Au America is rapidly on the move toward 
the only destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for 
national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial 
production, that means full throttle ahead 
for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ 
job to weld together America’s vast re- 
sources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of 
steel linking town and farm with city and 
factory — can perform a moving job of this 
tremendous volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea 


when you remember that in World War II, 
the nation called on the railroads to move 
90% of all war freight and 97% of all 
organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads 
have spent 4% billion dollars to provide 
better locomotives, new and better cars, new 
signals and shops, improved tracks and ter- 
minals — the things that go to make better 
railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 
500 million dollars for more new freight 
cars — all to the endéhat America shall have 
the rail transportation which it needs, 
whether in peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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“Tome Coca-Cola” 


.»» password 

to refreshment 
in the phoenix 
of the Pacific | 


Resurgent 

Manila enjoys 
refreshment 

from one of the 
world’s largest 
Coca-Cola bottling 
plants—and one 
of the newest. In the 
Philippines as 
everywhere else, 
Coca-Cola is the 
choice of those 
who like to 

work re- 

freshed 

and play 

refreshed. 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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America’s meat packers use more than Iron and steel man 
1% million tons of coal a year. 






t 3 million tons of coal a year O Coal helps produce more than 78 million . 
on Ht tires a oar for automotive transportation. this year will go to make the 





Your students will get graphic knowl- 
edge about coal’s extensive use in our 
modern civilization through our informa- 
tive and interesting booklet, PERTINENT 
Facts Asout Coat. It covers industrial, 
domestic and chemical uses simply, un- 
derstandably. Send coupon for free 
specimen copy today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincrton 5, D. C. 





facture take coal on 
a ton-for-ton basis, close to 100 million 
tons yearly. 











The railroads? Steel pro- 
ducers? Public ° utilities? 
Three good guesses — be- 
cause they're all big coal 
users. 

But the “right” answer is: 
general industrial manufac- 
ture. 

For, when you sum it up, 
three-fifths of the 500 mil- 


lion tons of coal produced 


things everyone uses every 
day! 

Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses 
depends on coal. When you 
buy a dress or a shirt . . 
turn on a light .. . put on 
a pair of shoes . . . ride in an 
automobile . . . or write a 
jetter, you “use” coal, For 
coal is the vital source of 
most of the light, heat and 
power needed to manufac- 
Pyvitteytyy ture all these things and 
many more. 


Aluminum manufacture > for eet as eee y — } p= of coal It’s plain to see that 
heat and power—most of it generated ast year hauling freight and passengers. A ‘ 5 
samen merica needs a lot of coal. 


And, fortunately, the most 
indispensable of our natural 
resources is also the most 
plentiful! 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KJ 
Southern Building. Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of 

PERTINENT Facts ABouT Coat. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 





Street. a 





City. Zone. State. <a 








Name of School <a 
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a. TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 

The Governor of our state has established The Kentucky Fire Safety Commission. 


Curbing our nation’s losses due to fire is the direct responsibility of all communities 
and individual citizens. 
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‘ THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
bn Edition for Every School Need 
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2 Fa écal These Dictionaries carry on the Winston tradition of a clear, simpli- 
4 oF fied and easily understood definition for every entry. 
4 Foleclion | FOR SCHOOLS 

1950 Edition—for intermediate and junior high school pupils. One 

fro m word list, including 46,000 terms defined. 
; kigf?? ADVANCED EDITION 
a For both junior and senior high school students and teachers desk 
use. 100,000 terms defined. 
fo COLLEGE EDITION 

: ay” , For colleges, high schools and teachers desk use. 100,000 terms defined. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Atlanta 3, CHICAGO 16, Dallas 1, Los Angeles 15 











Kentucky Representative: 
MR. G. LEE McCLAIN, Bardstown, Kentucky 
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Vote! 


On November 7, a general election wiil 
be held in Kentucky. On that date the 
citizens of our state will elect a United 
States Senator and all nine members of the 
United States House of Representatives 
from Kentucky. In a democracy it is essen- 
tial that every citizen be enlightened and 
informed concerning issues to be decided 
at the polls in order that they may cast their 
votes intelligently. It is equally as im- 
portant that every citizen feel obligated to 
exercise the right of suffrage at every op- 
portunity. 

Certainly, every teacher in Kentucky 
should vote in every election. No teacher 
can afford to set an example of not voting 
before the children for whose training in 
citizenship he is largely responsible. Every 
teacher in Kentucky is urged to acquaint 
himself with the various nominees for 
office and to vote on November 7. 


An Analysis of the Audit Report 


The report of the audit of the Kentucky 
Education Association for the year which 
ended June 30, 1950, was published in last 
month’s Kentucky School Journal. Did you 
take time to read and study it? Did you 
file the report for reference in the future in 
the event that questions arise concerning 
the finances of your Association? 


Most of us are lazy readers. We are in- 
clined merely to glance at totals or to read 
a line or two in such reports and to pass 
on to other articles more easily read. For 
such readers and for others who did not 
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take the time to study the detailed report, 
a brief analysis is set out below. 


The total income of the Association last 
year was slightly over $79,000. About 79 
per cent of the total income was derived 
from membership dues. Of the remainder, 
about 11 per cent came from advertising in 
the Kentucky School Journal, a little over 
5 per cent from rental of exhibit space at 
the annual convention, slightly over 2 per 
cent from the National Education Associa- 
tion to apply toward the co-operative pro- 
gram of field service and the balance was 
derived from donations, interest, and the 
sale of subscriptions to the Kentucky School 
Journal. 


Expenditures for last year totaled nearly 
$70,000. The largest single expense item 
was for the publication of the Kentucky 
School Journal, which amounted to approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the total. Salaries 
ran a close second, amounting to 26 per 
cent of the expenditures. The cost of the 
annual convention amounted to 9 per cent, 
the expenses of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers accounted for nearly 9 per 
cent, and the remaining expenditures were 
for such items as rent of office space, travel 
of officials and committee members, inter- 
pretation and promotion, office supplies 
and postage, and miscellaneous general ex- 
penses. 


It is interesting to note, however, that the 
net cost of the Kentucky School Journal last 
year was less than $10,000 when credit is 
given for the income from advertising and 
from the sale of subscriptions to non-mem- 
bers of the K.E.A. Likewise, the net cost 
of the convention was only $2,707 because 
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of the income from donations and from the 
rent of exhibit space. Thus, out of each 
. dollar in dues paid by a member of the 
K.E.A. last year, only 12% cents was actual- 
ly spent for the Kentucky School Journal, 
and a little over 4 cents was spent on the 
convention. The great bulk of the K.E.A. 
dues, therefore, was expended for salaries, 
travel of officials and committee members, 
promotion and interpretation, and the vari- 
ous other services rendered by the Associa- 
tion. 


The K.E.A. Constitution 


In this issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal, the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Kentucky Education Association, as 
amended to date, are published in full. 
Every reader is urged to read and study 
this organic law of our professional or- 
ganization and to file this issue of the 
Journal for ready reference in the future. 


As pointed out last month, the Constitu- 
tion of the Kentucky Education Association 
is patterned largely after that of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The K.E.A. 
is intended to be a representative democ- 
racy in which the voice and vote of each 
member mean just as much as those of any 
other member. Every member should par- 
ticipate fully in all the affairs and activities 
of the Association as provided in the Con- 
stitution. When this is done we shall have 
an even stronger and greater Kentucky 
Education Association. 





Our Cover 


The cover photograph this month 
serves in the dual capacity of calling 
attention to the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week and also to the 
general election to be held on Novem- 
ber 7. It was furnished by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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Teachers Will Go to San Francisco 
For 1951 Annual Convention 


A new record in attendance was set at 
the 88th annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in St. Louis, July 
3-7. More than 3,300 delegates were regis- 
tered for the Delegate Assembly with 800 
leaders conducting sessions of the 24 N.E.A. 
departments. 


San Francisco was named by the Board 
of Directors as host city to the teachers at 
the 1951 annual meeting. 


Nationwide attention was drawn to the 
convention when the delegates adopted a 
new by-law barring from N.E.A. member- 
ship any person “who advocates or who is 
a member of the Communist party of the 
United States or any organization which 
advocates changing the form of government 
of the United States by any means not pro- 
vided for in the Constitution.” The amend- 
ment was voted upon by secret ballot. 


Corma Mowrey, director of professional 
services, West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, was elected president of the N.E.A. 
to succeed Dr. Andrew H. Holt of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Mowrey is the 18th woman to be na- 
tional president of N.E.A., thus carrying on 
the precedent started in 1918 of alternating 
the presidency between men and women 
members of N.E.A. She was unopposed 
for the office. The new president received 
her A.B. degree from Salem College, an 
M.Ed. from Duke University, and a Pd.D. 
from Salem College. During the past year 
she served as first vice-president of N.E.A. 





The Madisonville and Hopkins County 
school districts have merged, effective 
November 10, 1950. 


F. N. HAYES is the new principal of the 
Mt. Sterling High School. 
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THE NEW DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


J. M. DODSON 


J. M. Dopson was apporntep Director of 
Public Relations of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors on August 7, 1950. He as- 
sumed his new duties on September '1. 


Mr. Dodson is a native of Bonnieville in 
Hart County and has been engaged in 
school work in Kentucky for eighteen years, 
having served as teacher in a one-room 
school, high school principal, and as super- 
intendent of schools in Hart County and in 
the Horse Cave Independent School Dis- 
trict. At the time of his appointment he 
was Director of Pupil Transportation in the 
State Department of Education at Frank- 
fort. Mr. Dodson has the A. B. and M. A. 
degrees and has taken additional graduate 
work toward the doctorate. 


Mr. Dodson has not only had a rich and 
highly successful experience in the educa- 
tional field, but he has also taken a wide 
interest in various community enterprises 
and is in great demand as a public speaker. 
He is married and has one child. 


The appointment of Mr. Dodson fills a 
vacancy which has existed in the K.E.A. 
staff since June 30, 1948. His duties as 
Director of Public Relations have been out- 
lined by the Board of Directors as follows: 
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1. To develop wholesome working relation- 
ships with the press, including radio and 
television. 

2. To enlist the support of individuals and 
organizations within the state in the sup- 
port of better schools. 

3. To organize local and district public re- 
lations committees and programs to pro- 
mote better schools. 

4. To work closely with prospective and 
elected public officials. 

5. To edit a monthly news bulletin to be 
sent to all members of the Association 
and to prepare other promotional ma- 
terials. 

6. To be responsible for public relations 
materials for regular use in the Kentucky 
School Journal. 

7. To conduct general research to obtain 
necessary data for public relations work. 

8. To be responsible to the Executive Secre- 
tary, the K.E.A. Board of Directors, and 
members, for the total public relations 
program of the Association. 


The Kentucky School Journal welcomes 
Mr. Dodson to the staff of the Kentucky 
Education Association and bespeaks for 
him a cordial reception by the teachers and 
citizens of Kentucky. 
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Developing a Program of 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 





In KENTUCKY, we want to move toward 
the goal of excellent library services in all 
our schools from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. The library both enriches 
the instructional program and leads to a 
satisfying use of leisure time. Thus, it is 
an essential part of every school program. 
We now have newly established standards 
to point the way. Our problem, then, be- 
comes one of how to begin. To be practi- 
cal, we will begin some type of library serv- 
ices with the facilities, personnel, and ma- 
terials we have and constantly work to im- 
prove them until we reach a high level of 
excellence. 


We may begin by utilizing a corner of a 
classroom. 

To administer the library, choose a suc- 
cessful teacher who has a knowledge of 
literature for children and young people, 
who is interested in providing library serv- 
ices, and who works well with people. 


Relieve this teacher from a homeroom 
assignment so that she may offer reading 
guidance both before and after school. 
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THIS ARTICLE was prepared as a com- 
mittee report in the University of Ken- 
tucky Workshop for Beginning Librarians 
held during the 1949 summer session. 
The committee was composed of Miss 
Nedra David, York Streel Elementary 
School, Newport; Miss Juanita England, 
North Middletown High School; Miss Kate 
Padgett, Sixth District School, Covington; 
Mrs. Juanita Perkins, Third District 
School, Covington; Miss Helen Williams, 
Hitchins High School; and Miss Arline 
Young, Covington Board of Education. 


Give this teacher at least two consecu- 
tive periods, free from other responsibili- 
ties, in which she may administer the col- 
lection. 

Equip the library corner with adjustable 
bookshelves, tables, and chairs. 

Assemble from each classroom of the 
building, books suitable for use in the 
library. 

Set up a simple system for circulating 
the books. 

Establish a policy that will make the 
books available for maximum use. 


We may begin by converting a classroom 
into a library. 


Assign a teacher to half-time in the 
library and half-time teaching, giving her 
consecutive periods in the library. Schedule 
all classes that she must teach in the library. 

Encourage her to acquire at least twelve 
hours of library training as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

Remove all fixed furniture and equip- 
ment, including blackboards, from the 
room. Equip the room with tables and 
chairs of suitable size for the pupils and in 
sufficient number to seat at least one class. 
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Classify all books in the collection ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal System of 
Classification. 

Expand the collection, using as guides 
for selection, the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, and the Children’s Cata- 
log. 

Select and train pupils to assist in the 
mechanical preparation of books, circula- 
tion of books, and general operation of the 
library. 

Prepare a schedule for elementary chil- 
dren, whereby all classes can make use of 
the library. Arrange for high school pupils 
to have access to the library as much of 
the school day as possible. 

Arrange story hours, dramatizations, and 
book talks to expand reading interest of 
pupils. 


We may cause the library to grow by: 
Having a teacher in the library full time. 
Encouraging this teacher to achieve full 

library qualifications. 

Expanding the library into an adjoining 
classroom, thereby providing extra reading 
space, a work room, and a storage room. 

Increasing the library collection to in- 
clude a vertical file containing pamphlets, 
pictures, and clippings. Adding periodicals 
and newspapers to the library collection. 

Making the library into a materials cen- 
ter by housing and cataloging such audio- 
visual aids as records and record players, 
maps, and similar teaching materials. 

Increasing the availability of the library 
so that individuals and groups may ‘have 
freer access to it. é 


Our county and city school systems, having 
ten or more schools, may improve library 
services by: 


Establishing professional school library 
supervisory services for more economical 
and efficient operation. 
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Providing for the central placement of 
orders that come from individual schools, 
and for classifying, cataloging, and process- 
ing these materials. 

Extending and equalizing school library 
opportunities through assistance and guid- 
ance in organization and the making of 
plans. #! 


Conducting a continuing evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the library services in 
the schools. 

Effecting an informal organization of 
librarians to bring workers together for 
discussing and working out common prob- 
lems. 


It pays to advertise! People within and 
without the school want to know what is 
going on there. The library offers many 
incentives throughout the year for varying 
reports or displays of what is new. As the 
library program grows, the librarian must 
be able to show the amount and quality 
of its progress and to insure its future de- 


Satisfying use of 
leisure time 


velopment by suitable publicity. Exhibit, 
dramatize, broadcast it, but let the people 
know what is happening. It is good busi- 
ness. 

Adequate financial resources are the 
foundation upon which satisfactory library 
services depend. There is no hope for 
maximum results if expenditures are at a 
minimum. According to reports on bud- 
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getary practices, an annual expenditure of 
one dollar per pupil for books is a mini- 
mum for an adequate budget in the ele- 
mentary school. For high schools, at least 
one dollar and fifty cents will be required 
if the school is small. Schools with small 
enrollment must have more per capita to 
do a job equal to that done by the large 
school. As rapidly as possible, the program 
of financial support for the elementary 
school should be brought to a level of 
equality with the high school. 

Boards of education need to assume im- 
mediately as large a portion of adequate 
support as possible, with plans for yearly 
increases until standard or better is at- 
tained. P.T.A. groups and special school 
activities must continue to give support 
equal to past performance, with an im- 
proved allowance if possible, and to de- 
vote a portion of their support to library 
needs other than books. The librarian to 
whom the allocation is made will carefully 
plan for the most advantageous use of the 
money provided. 

For beginning library services, a special 
appropriation, based on the individual 
situation, is necessary to provide equip- 
ment, an initial book collection, and sup- 
plies. After a library has been initially 
equipped and the program of services is 
functioning, further consideration must be 
given by boards of education and by P.T.A. 
groups supporting libraries to funds for: 

Upkeep on quarters and equipment-- 
furniture replacement, extensions on cata- 
log cases, additional shelves and filing cabi- 
nets for audio-visual materials; 

Maintenance and materials additions— 
rebinding, replacement of worn-out books, 
subscriptions to magazines and newspapers, 
supplies, new books and pre-bindings, pic- 
tures, pamphlets, and audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

In the establishment of library services 
for all boys and girls, co-operation on the 
part of all school personnel is important. 
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The one chosen to serve as librarian will 


keep an accurate financial account and, 
through a descriptive report of library ac- 
tivities, will interpret the program and 
make known its needs. School administra- 
tors, exercising their prerogatives of leader- 
ship, will set the pace by making an effec- 
tive library program possible. 

We can make ever so many ‘plans on 
paper, but unless there are people with 
the will to do, who take hold of the job 
and make it operative, all the best paper 
work in the world is utterly useless and a 
waste of time. Will you help develop 
libraries in Kentucky and make them func- 
tion? | 





To All Teachers of English 
In Kentucky 


As an affiliated section of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the annual fall meeting of the 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English 
will be held at the University of Kentucky 
in Lexington on Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 28, at 9:30. Watch for the printed 
program for the name of the building in 
which it will be held. 

The program featuring the general 
theme of “Mass Media in Communication” 
and emphasizing some of the resources 
most practical for classroom use will be as 
follows: 


“The American Audience’—Dr. Herman E. 
Spivey, Head of Department of English, 
University of Kentucky. 

“Movies In and Out of Schools”—Miss Ruth 
Matthews, English Department, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington. 

A film, “This Is the United Nations” (12 
minutes), and evaluation of it in group 
discussion with invisible panel—Miss 
Grace Anderson, English Department, 
University School, Lexington. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ALL OF US MEET PROBLEMS that we cannot 
solve alone. Children should be taught 
early in life that they will meet up with 
problems and disappointments, and they 
should be fortified so they will not go to 
pieces when the time comes. Men and na- 
tions can only be reformed in their youth; 
they become incorrigible as they grow 
older. 

First, children should be taught disci- 
pline. This should be begun in the home 
when they are very young. They should 
realize very early that they cannot always 
have their own way. They should be 
taught that what they do affects others. 
This training should continue through 
school. 

They should be trained to meet prob- 
lems frankly and courageously, and to ac- 
cept frustration philosophically. Life is 
real. Children should be taught that no 
one can excel in everything and that every 
individual will have his failures and every- 
one will meet some problems which he can- 
not solve. A person may refuse to accept 
the reality of the situation until he experi- 
ences a disintegration of personality, or he 
may find substitute activities and emerge 
from the experiences stronger than ever. 
This helps him to build a reserve for the 
next problem. 

He may seek a tactful counselor and un- 
load his burdens. I think every school 
should have a counselor. All teachers have 
been counselors at some time. We have 
listened to the troubles of a little child, 
dried his tears, and sent him on his way 
rejoicing. I ride the school bus on which 
there are high school students. I have 
seen them get on, fighting to keep back 
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PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


MRS. GERTRUDE JOHNSON 


Primary Teacher, Stonewall School 
Scott County 














Children should be taught to 
help others 


tears because of some trouble at home. 
How they need a counselor! 

Emotions should not be crushed, but con- 
trolled. Training should be positive. We 
never train anything by killing it. If the 
child is not properly fed and clothed, or 
if he needs medical or dental care, or is 
living in undesirable surroundings, the 
training in the classroom makes very little 
impression. 

Children need will training. If the will 
is not curbed, one is at constant war with 
himself and others. God’s commandments 
impose the necessity of curbing the will. 
Strength of will is not achieved by hoping 
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for it. Will training is self training. * One 
should have the will and desire to do right. 
The child needs sane, reliable, and honest 
training. Liberty without the law becomes 
license, but liberty within the law becomes 
freedom. 


Children must be taught to live a pure 
life. “My strength is as the strength of ten 
because my heart is pure” (Sir Galahad). 
They should be taught to love the more 
abundant life and have a foretaste of the 
goodness of Him who said, “I am come 
that you may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” Then their life has had a be- 
ginning and they fear not the end. 


Children should be taught to want to 
help others. One is happiest when quietly 
serving others. There may be gold un- 
refined in those we meet. When we do 
acts of kindness to others, they may return 
to us. We never can tell when we do an 
act, what we shall reap. It may be like a 
tree which forms a shelter for those who 
toil. We should be careful of our words 
lest they be distorted by gossipers. We 


should improve our conduct so we will not 


be antagonistic. People may lose their 
bitterness toward us. We should watch 
our thoughts, because they go out from our 
minds and penetrate the minds of others. 
They may bring love or hate. This is an 
echoing world. We are planting tiny seeds 
from our deeds, and many are watching. 

Honesty is a bedrock. We should teach 
it to children from the beginning. When 
we try to fool someone, we are only fool- 
ing ourselves. “Each ounce of dross costs 
its ounce of gold.” “’Tis Heaven alone that 
is given away .. . Only God may be had 
for the asking.” 

We should teach children not to be dis- 
couraged when they meet stone walls. The 
very fact that there are shadows means the 
sun is still there, although we sometimes 
lose sight of its rays. The papers are full 
of news of adolescents who have taken 


their own lives because they can’t face the 
music. 

The test of personality is to be able to 
adjust one’s self to his environment as far 
as possible. Complete adjustment in all 
aspects of life would lead to mental and 
physical stagnation. A certain degree of 
lack of adjustment is wholesome and serves 
as a great driving force. Every individual 
may become neurotic if he is placed in an 
environment which subjects him to con- 
tinuous emotional tension or to a continuous 
series of problems which he cannot solve. 

There are a few ways of escape which I 
might mention: 


1. Develop a sense of humor. Be ready 
to laugh at our own mistakes. 


2. By substitution. Make a change in 
surroundings and cultivate new interests. 
We should make our nervous system our 
ally instead of our enemy. 


3. Keep busy and have less time to think 
of our problems. 


4, Strike the problem with suddenness 
and determination and overcome our diffi- 
culties. 


5. Act on every resolution we make, and 
on every emotional prompting we may ex- 
perience in the direction we aspire to gain. 

6. Take the attitude that my troubles 
will not move me. If defeated in mind, we 
are already defeated in body. 


7. We must overcome the fear in our- 
selves. “If we abide in Him and His words 
abide in us, ask what we will and it will 
be granted.” 


Happiness comes to those who can take 
life with its disappointments as well as its 
triumphs, and to those who are able to 
keep their chins up in face of trouble and 
disappointment. We must have enough 
reserve to meet our problems calmly. 

The happy person not only accepts life, 
he loves it and makes the most of it. 
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A Suggested Plan for 
ACCOUNTING for SCHOOL FUNDS 


THERE IS A STRONG TENDENCY in the present- 
day high school to centralize all the 
finances of the school under the manage- 
ment of one person. This person usually 
has the title of School Treasurer. He is 
responsible to the administrative authori- 
ties of the school as well as to the com- 
munity in handling systematically and ac- 
counting for funds of the school entrusted 
to his care. Usually he is bonded, in keep- 
ing with usual business procedures. 

Such a system provides compensations in 
many ways. The school principal can 
quickly give an accurate statement of the 
condition of the funds of the school at any 
time. Such a plan develops the faith of 
the community in the proper, efficient, and 
honest care of such money as is received 
by the school. Temptation is not placed in 
the pupil’s way. Business procedures ac- 
cepted by society in the handling of public 
money are built into the pupil’s experiences. 
The community banker likes one central- 
ized school account rather than many small, 
troublesome accounts. The banker prefers 
to deal with a person designated by the 
school and given the authority to withdraw 
and deposit money for the school. The 
plan provides, within the school, functional 
experiences in procedures’ involved in 
present-day social living. 

This plan for handling the school finances 
does not propose to leave the pupil out of 
it, but rather guarantees that the learning 
activity be an actual experience in taking 
care of public money. These experiences 
will be given an opportunity to function 
in a systematic plan such as suggested here. 
The school program will include actual 
situations for practice of normal life situa- 
tions in the everyday activities of clubs, 
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ESCO GUNTER 


Supervising Teacher, Business Subjects 
Training School, Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


MR. GUNTER has served as principal of 
the Central High School, Clinton, Ken- 
tucky, and in addition has been supervis- 
ing teacher in the Arkansas State College 
and at the Appalachian State Teachers 
College at Boone, North Carolina. This 
year he was elected president of the Ken- 
tucky Business Education Association. 


homerooms, and other projects involving 
the handling of finances of the group. 
Such a plan for the handling of school 
finances must be simple and easily under- 
stood, since so many of the individuals who 
must use the plan will have had no more 
knowledge of bookkeeping than that of 
merely keeping a personal record. This 
proposed plan is that primary in operation. 


THE ScHoot’s Bank Account. The 
school fund will be deposited in one ac- 
count in the bank under the account name 
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Which is to be credited to__.____ 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Receipt of Cash Received 


poeee 2 May 0; Avees | 


Senior Class Treasurer 
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Two hundred fifteen and no/100 


= Senior (Class 
Name of Organization 





_Dollars 


+. MOCoUNt 

















Treasurer, Central High School 








Illustration No. 1—School Treasurer’s Receipt for Cash Received 


of the school as, Central High School Fund. 
The school treasurer will make all deposits, 
write all checks, and perform any other 
activity necessary in order to take care of 
the banking business for the school. 


THE ScHoot TreasurER. The treasurer 
for the school is appointed by the superin- 
tendent, principal, board of education; or 
possibly may be the recommendation of 
the school faculty to the administrative 
officer of the school. He should be bonded 
as a matter of propriety. 


ORGANIZATION TREASURER. The treasurers 
for the various classes, clubs, homerooms, 
or any other school organization, will be 
responsible for that organization’s funds to 
be deposited with the school treasurer. He 
will be elected by the organization of which 


he is treasurer at the election of the duly 
elected officers. He will, of course, carry 
out the wishes of the organization as ex- 
pressed in its regular business meeting and 
when it is so entered in the official minutes 
of such meetings. 


ACCOUNTING FOR CasH RECEIVED IN ANY 
ScHoot Activiry. Money received from 
any source, by any organization of the 
school, is to be deposited with the school 
treasurer by the treasurer of the group re- 
ceiving the money, as soon as is convenient 
after receiving the money. This is the pro- 
cedure for such activity: Immediately upon 
receipt of any money from any source, the 
treasurer of the organization receiving the 
money will take it to the office of the school 
treasurer and deposit it. The school treas- 
urer will issue to the organization treasurer 
a receipt in duplicate (Illustration No. 








Senior Class 
Name of Organization 








CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Cash Record Form 


Page 1 


John Blakemore. 
Treasurer 








Date Explanation 


Rec. Amt. 
No. Spent Bal. 





1950 


May 9 Total Rec’d Senior Play 


10 215.00 _ 





May 10| Expenses Senior Play 








20 170.00 





























Illustration No. 2—Cash Record Form for Organization Treasurers 
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The original receipt is given to the or- 
ganization treasurer, and the second copy 
is kept by the school treasurer. The or- 
ganization treasurer then takes the school 
treasurer’s receipt, records it in his account 
that he keeps for the organization of which 
he is treasurer and files the receipt for 
future reference (Illustration No. 2, Item 
of May 9). 

The form for keeping the financial record 
of each school organization should be uni- 
form as well as simple. Illustration No. 2 
shows this form and its simplicity. 

The school treasurer, at regular intervals, 
will post to his accounts the information 
from the duplicate copies of receipts he 
issues for cash received on a similar form 
to that kept by each school organization 


treasurer. This form is illustrated here. 
The entry is illustrated by the item of 
May 9 (Illustration No. 3). 


This same form is usable for any fund 
which the school thinks is necessary to set 
up, such as: a general fund, athletics, 
basketball, football, track, home economics, 
senior class, F.F.A. Club, etc. 


ACCOUNTING FOR CasH SPENT IN ANY 
Scuoot Activiry. Whenever any organi- 
zation in the school decides at its regular 
meeting, and such decision is recorded .in 
the official secretary’s minute book, to spend 
money, the illustrated form is used. You 
will note that it must have the approval of 
the sponsor of that organization. The form 
is made in duplicate (Illustration No. 4). 








CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Cash Record Form 


Senior Class 





Account Name 








Explanation 


Amt. 
Spent 





Receipts for Senior Play 





10 





Expenses for Senior Play 





20 


























Illustration No. 3—School Treasurer’s Form for Each School Organization 








| 
| Order No.___20__ 


Pay to Order of 





For. 





to the 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Cash Request 


pe. Senior: Class 


Datei«.. _.-. --* May 10) 1956. 
$=..45,005. 





Forty-five and 00/100. 
Senior Class Play Expenses 


Senior Class 


Dollars. 








——_bills attached and charge 





Anpproved—__—.. Mary Cantril. 


Sponsor 








Account 


—___ _________John Blakemore. 
Treasurer 














Illustration No. 4—Cash Request Form 
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The treasurer of the organization receiv- 
ing money will immediately bring his ac- 
count up to date by posting this item in 
his account (Illustration No. 2, Item 2, May 
10). The school treasurer at regular inter- 
vals will post all of his accounts up to date. 
For the posting of this particular receipt 
see Illustration No. 3, Item of May 10. 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS IN BALANCE. At regu- 
lar intervals, the school treasurer will call 
various organization treasurers into his 
office and bring up to date the account of 
each particular treasurer with his account. 
This will not be burdensome. It need not 
all be done the same day. This should be 
done with every treasurer of every organi- 
zation to insure that all accounts are in 
shape. 


THe ScHoot Treasurer's Report. The 
school adzninistrator may find it advisable 
to have reports of the school’s finances at 
more current intervals than that of an an- 
nual report. If this be the case, he may call 
on the school treasurer to report at odd in- 
tervals. This will be simple since each 
account the school treasurer keeps is in 
balance at all times, provided he posts his 
accounts each day. You will note the third 
money column of Illustrations Nos. 2 and 3 
is a balance column. A report can very 
quickly be made by taking the balances of 
all accounts. 


The annual report is easily made since 
each account is itemized as it is posted. 
This simplifies and shortens the making of 
current or annual reports. Checking with 
the treasurers of the various school organi- 
zations at stated regular intervals brings 
their reports up to date so that at the end 
of the year every organization has its an- 
nual report made and approved by the ad- 
ministration of the school. 


Forms. All the forms required by this 
accounting system may be easily duplicated 
by the regular typewriting class. It is well 
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to.use a good grade of duplicating paper so 
as to have a substantial grade of paper to 
withstand much handling. If the school 
does not have facilities to make these forms, 
ordinary journal paper may be _ bought 
readily. However, additional ruling may 
be necessary for needed additional columns. 
Some schools might prefer to use actual 
reproduced checks and deposit slips in- 
stead of such receipts as have been sug- 
gested and illustrated above. These may 
be duplicated along with the other record 
forms. Such papers might make the activity 
of keeping the financial record more func- 
tional. 


Conc.usion. It is good business to teach 
high school pupils systematic ideas about 
handling public money. It is good business 
to show to your community that the ad- 
ministration of the school can account for 
the money received by the school in an 
honest and systematic way. 


GARLAND W. KEMPER is principal’ of 
the new consolidated Harrison County 
High School. For the past three years, Mr. 
Kemper has served as principal of the Lud- 
low High School. 


GLENN E. SNOW, president of Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah, and past 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, became assistant secretary of the 
N.E.A. for lay relations, September 1. In 
this position Snow will make N.E.A. con- 
tacts with business and civic organizations, 
parent teacher associations, and other na- 
tionally organized groups. His activities 
will support federal aid to education and 
other important objectives of the associa- 
tion. Other assistant secretaries are Lyle 
W. Ashby for professional relations and 
Karl H. Berns for business. William G. 
Carr is associate secretary of the N.E.A. 
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Occupational Guidance Material 
At HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


ANY LIBRARIAN, COUNSELOR, or other inter- 
ested person who tries to assemble helpful 
occupational guidance material on the high 
school level must be conscious of a variety 
of problems. The material must be honest. 
It must be specific and reasonably detailed. 
lt must be constantly kept up to date. It 
must be sought out with a thought to the 
interest and aptitude levels of the persons 
to whom it may be offered. It must con- 
tuin information for the student who will 
go into some line of work directly after he 
leaves high school, and it must also have 
looking-ahead material for the boy or girl 
who anticipates entering college and wants 
help in choosing a line there. 

All of this adds up to the need for a 
fluid, down-to-earth body of information 
built around the idea of immediate service. 
In the limited library budget it may also, 
unless we are very careful, add up to an 
expensive headache. 


In our school it has seemed to us that we 
get the most satisfactory results with the 
minimum expenditure not from books deal- 
ing with several vocations in one volume, 
often touching each field too casually to 
be actually instructive, but from carefully 
chosen pamphlets, each devoted entirely 
to one occupation. Sometimes these can 
be obtained free, and the cost at most is 
slight enough that out-of-date material can 
be discarded without reluctance. If the 
school is a subscriber to one or more of the 
vocational guidance publishing services, a 
considerable amount of material is brought 
to hand. Or if there is easy access to the 
Vocational Index, sources of material are 
constantly presented. Often, however, 
neither of these is the case. In the hope 
that it may prove useful we are submitting 
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SUSAN E. MILLER 


Librarian, Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


a very limited finding list for pamphlet 
occupational material of the kind that can 
usefully be built into any vertical file col- 
lection. 


Institute for Research (“Devoted to voca- 
tional research”), 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

This is one of the more widely known 
of the professional concerns in the field of 
vocational pamphleteering. They publish 
more than two hundred Vocations Mono- 
graphs, sold in groups of five—none singly 
—at $3.75 per group. Though the pam- 
phlets are well written and comprehensive, 
this service is expensive because of the 
group-buying feature and the fact that in 
each group there will probably be one or 
more “dead” spots as to interest. Get their 
free list of monographs. 


Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, II. 


In some ways similar to the above. They 
publish Occupational Monographs, avail- 
able singly, in a large number of fields. 
Cost 60 cents a copy. Formerly they also 
published Occupational Briefs, sold only in 
groups of fifty, but these were discontinued 
in June, 1950. 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 

45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

These manuals cover both college and 
high school fields of work. They can be 
bought separately and are sufficiently de- 
tailed to be of real service. Each manual 
includes a list of approved schools train- 
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ing in its field and also a bibliography for 

further reading. One dollar each. 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

This office issues a list of Government 
Monographs on Occupations (Misc. No. 
296) free. The monographs themselves 
are of varying size and value as to content, 
but many are useful. Prices range from 


5 cents to 35 cents per title. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 

Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 

Issues a free list of current government 
pamphlets on fields of women’s work, some 
of them titles not included in the Federal 
Security publications listed above. Pub- 
lished a series of booklets, the Outlook for 
Women in several different fields, most of 
them requiring specialized training. These 
are readably written and in the range of 
high school girls. Cost 10 to 20 cents 
apiece. 


Department of Education, 3 E. 25th St., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Issues pamphlets in Your Future series, 
about 50-50 between trained and high 
school fields. Address request to Curricu- 
lum Bureau, Department of Education. 


Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis 

138, Minn. 

Issues monthly a four-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet About Jobs. This is, 
naturally, pointed at local conditions, but 
it has also a great deal of general interest 
to the prospective high school worker. 
Seems to be available on request to school 
libraries. Worth while. Free. 


Boston University, School and Business Re- 
lations Bureau, 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Has a group of eighteen pamphlets, Your 
Career. Takes up only college trained oc- 
cupations. Pamphlets are excellent surveys 
of the fields and not localized to courses in 
this particular university. Free. 
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Rochester Institute of Technology, 65 
Plymouth Ave., South, Rochester, N.Y. 
Has a series of pamphlets. If You Are 

Considering. Good. 10 cents apiece. 


Bios, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Issues Bios Vocational Series, a small 
group of pamphlets mostly on some phase 
of the medical field. Good. Range in 
price from 10 to 25 cents. 


National League of Nursing Education, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Puts out a considerable number of re- 
cruiting pamphlets, many free, others from 
2 to 5 cents apiece. 


American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Has some pamphlets on the ministry as 
a career. These are not limited to the one 
denominational field and are genuinely use- 
ful. Free. 


Ladies Home Journal, 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Has a series of pamphlets called High 

School Career Booklet Library. This ma- 

terial has been published in previous issues 

of the Journal in the Sub-Deb department. 

Practical and attractive. Emphasis on 

vocations of especial interest to females. 10 

cents apiece. 


Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 
Has reprints of its monthly magazine 
feature, Jobs and Futures. Detailed, up to 
date, and helpful. 10 cents apiece. 


Independence 


National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

Has a group of reprints from the Inde- 
pendent Woman magazine. Most fields 
covered do not require more than a high 
school education. Pamphlets published 
prior to 1944 cost 10 cents apiece, later, 15 
cents apiece. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Kaleidoscopic Glimpses 
OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Just OUTSIDE THE winDow of the doctor's 
waiting room, winter chrysanthemums, 
mauve and rusty like October leaves, stood 
in the pocket-handkerchief size garden. In- 
side the office, brightly lighted and filled 
with people, sat a girl I shall never forget, 
her face anxious and tremulous. Day by 
day hers had become a world of increasing 
silence... a world lonely with the dimming 
of sound. That afternoon when she left 
the office, her hopes were as dead as the 
leaves that lay in the garden. 

Next morning in wintry winds, possibly 
the worst of the season, she made her way 
back to school. After a brief conference 
with her teachers, she moved her books up 
to a desk in the front row. Her answers 
to questions, it is true, ofttimes were ab- 
surd, provoking laughter among thought- 
less classmates; yet with a determination to 
make the best of the situation, the child 
concentrated on every word her teachers 
said, watching their lips, straining to make 
the necessary adjustments. With a bit of 
encouragement and understanding from 
family and teachers, the way seemed to 
grow just a little brighter. 

Out of that acquaintanceship of yester- 
years has grown a keen awareness of the 
responsibility that we have toward the 
physically, mentally, and emotionally 
handicapped child. In every Kentucky 
school system are to be found some chil- 
dren who cannot be fitted, without some 
adjustment, into the regular school pro- 
gram. Constituting the number which is 
considered under the caption “exceptional 
children” are the deaf and hard of hearing, 
the blind, the crippled, the speech defec- 
tive, the undervitalized, the epileptic, the 
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mentally handicapped, the socially and 
emotionally maladjusted . . . and the men- 
tally gifted, embracing, incidentally, about 
two per cent of our school population. 


Defective eyes and ears, bent spine, un- 
dernourished body—one of these may be 
the reason, unrecognized, of course, that 
little Susie or Joe learns so slowly. Some 
provision should be made for our excep- 
tional children, because within each child, 
feeble though it seems to us, lies some 
spark that may eventually be kindled into 
possibilities. But how frequently, out of 
the depth of family pride or plain shiftless- 
ness, such children are forced to grow up 
in ignorance. Some parents contend that 
a child unable to participate in regular 
school activities will be branded as alto- 
gether abnormal .. . and so the strain be- 
comes too great and the child is further 
handicapped, when a calm acceptance of 
the child’s individuality and needs would 
lead to a solution. 


Problems of extreme blindness, mental 
deficiency, and delinquency are met, we 
know, by provision by the state for the 
establishment of residential schools or 
homes. It is the child who, handicapped 
though he may be, is still able to profit by 
school attendance in the local community, 
that constitutes the major concern. 

How, we calmly ask, are we to determine 
which child is a slow learner because of 
handicaps. Unfortunately, all schools can- 
not maintain adequate health facilities, and 
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parents themselves often cannot afford to 
pay for a routine check-up; consequently, 
the defect, at first curable, becomes more 
severe. 


The answer to our problem, I would say, 
lies in a well integrated educational set-up, 
co-ordinating the services of health and 
welfare agencies. Truly, our conception of 
education applies to all who can benefit, 
some to a very limited extent we must ad- 
mit, yet suiting education to the need of 


the child. 


As teachers we ourselves can sometimes 
take the initiative. We should by all means 
develop a sense of understanding and an 
oversupply of tolerance. We need to real- 
ize, for example, that deafness has a pro- 
found effect upon the intellectual growth 
of a pupil. Too often, I'm afraid, we brand 
a child’s inattentiveness as stupidity, when 
it is due to some physical reason. The de- 
gree of deafness can be determined by a 
watch test, a whisper test, or an audiometer. 
Perhaps a hearing aid might be purchased 
if the matter were brought to the attention 
of a charitable organization, or the teacher 
herself may help to remedy the situation 
by seating the child toward the front of 
the room, allowing the light to fall upon 
the teacher’s face, thus enabling the child 
to read lips a little better, 


A careful day-by-day observation of 
pupils by teachers, a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the needs of the handi- 
capped child will give to us a feeling of a 
job well done and to the child a better 
chance for security and happiness. We 
can attempt to make each boy or girl feel 
accepted, directing his energies toward an 
understanding of his handicap; making him 
feel that he need not be ashamed of his 
defect. 

The life of Helen Keller is to each of us 
a story of inspiration . . . but to most it is 
only a story. Hers, it is true, is an excep- 
tional case, for after her early childhood 
illness which resulted in her loss of sight 
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and sound, she was lost from the outside 
world, so to speak. In later years afier 
Anne Sullivan, her teacher, had helped her 
to pierce the veil that shut Helen off from 
the normal world, the afflicted girl wrote: 
“With the dropping of a little word from 
another’s hands into mine, a slight flutier 
of fingers, began the intelligence, the full- 
ness of my life.” 


Helen Keller is not a myth. She lives 
and breathes, even as you and I. Through 
the grace of God and with the untiring help 
of her patient teacher, she discovered that 
fullness of life of which she writes. We 
cannot hope for the accomplishments of 
Anne Sullivan, nor can we teach Braille. 
But inside our own little classroom, whether 
it be in the big city school or down in the 
foothills, we each have a task to do. Per- 
haps we can do something for the little 
freckled-faced boy on the second row—the 
one that stutters. Or it may be the tiny 
girl in the faded pinafore. Someday those 
we have the least hopes of may be truly 
great American citizens . . . with a push 
from you or you—or me. 














“When I was a kid, I used to think my 
dad was the smartest man in the world.” 
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Statement on Education 


Tue KgrEAN war emphasizes the fact that 
the American people are in “a grim race 
between education and catastrophe,” be- 
cause “the nations that threaten our liberty 
realize the power of education and are 
using it with tragic effectiveness,” it was 
concluded by thirty-one school superin- 
tendents who ended their ninth annual 
three-week work conference at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on July 28. 


In a foreword to their “charter for ac- 
tion,” the superintendents declared that 
American schools teach “how to think’— 
Communist and satellite nations teach 
“what to think,” and the vigor of the North 
Korean offensive proves the power of the 
Soviet ability to teach what to think. 


“Where we seek truth, they instill evil 
ideologies,” the report continued. “Where 
we welcome differences of opinion, they 
tolerate no opposition. Where we seek the 
best answers through public discussion, 
they use concentration camps to enforce 
their laws.” 

As a result of the Korean war, “Americans 
now, more than ever, must look to their 
own arsenal,” the report went on. Schools 
and the general public must enter into 
active partnership. Together they “must 
see to it that all our schools increasingly 
help young people “become healthy, think- 
ing, informed, and active citizens—this is 
the basis of democracy.” 


The superintendents, who attended the 
conference from all parts of the United 
States, drew up five resolutions as their 
1950 credo in education for the American 
people: 


1. Dollars spent wisely in education by 
a community alert to its school needs is not 
an expense. Education is an investment 
that pays off in economic benefits, in a het- 
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THIS STATEMENT was prepared at a 
Workshop of Superintendents at Teachers 
College. Columbia University, the past 
summer. Superintendents C. D. Redding, 
Frankfort, and Ben Coffman, Russell, 
were conference participants. 


ter standard of living, and in greater na- 
tional strength. 


2. Besides the three R’s, schools today 
must teach children and youth their lawful 
rights and privileges, as well as their duties 
and responsibilities as active citizens. Both 
kinds of instruction will make the country 
stronger. 


3. If schools are to do this, however, the 
people must have a clear understanding of 
the educational needs of their communities 
and must help find ways to finance their 
schools in good times as well as bad, in 
war and in peace. The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools is to be 
commended for awakening public interest 
in schools. 


4. When children are deprived of full 
educational opportunity, the people as a 
whole suffer. Rising school enrollment, 
lack of thoroughly trained teachers, inade- 
quate school buildings, and lack of funds 
must become the common concern of the 
people of the nation now. 


5. The teaching profession and the pub- 
lic must jointly assume the responsibility 
for discovering new and better methods of 
teaching and for speeding up the distribu- 
tion of these methods. 


A. R. COOPER, Vine Grove, was re- 
cently elected superintendent of schools at 
Lebanon Junction. 














The Value of 
The Informal Oral 


Reading Inventory 


MucH May BE SAD in defense of the stand- 
ardized written test as a means of measur- 
ing progress in reading. Every child hav- 
ing difficulty in learning to read should be 
given at least one such test and preferably 
several. It must be conceded, however, 
that to fail to give the child an informal 
oral reading test as well is to overlook a 
most likely means of gaining insight into 
the specific nature of the difficulty. 

In order to illustrate the method of ad- 
ministering such a test and, at the same 
time, to point out some factors to be ob- 
served, an example will be cited. 

Henry, a fourth-grade boy, was having 
difficulty in keeping up with even the slow- 
est reading group in his room. He was 
slightly over age for the fourth grade. An 
intelligence test showed him to be of low- 
average ability and two different standard- 
ized tests showed him to be retarded ap- 
proximately one and one-half years in com- 
prehension and two years in word mean- 
ing. Beyond these two approximations, 
however, the tests did not reveal much 
about his specific shortcomings. 

Henry was asked to stay a few minutes 
after school one day for an informal read- 
ing test. When pupil and teacher were 
alone, Henry was given a lower-level first 
reader in a carefully constructed series of 
basic reading textbooks. He was told the 
proper names he would encounter and was 


asked to read aloud. This he did without 
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a seed. Itwas 
a wheat seed. 








FRANK H. STALLINGS 
Principal, Portland and 
George D. Prentice Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


much effort. It was obvious that this book 
was below his instructional level, so he was 
then given the next book in the series, an 
upper-level first reader. While this one 
slowed Henry down, he still read with 
only occasional help from the teacher. 

The process was continued until in an 
upper-level second reader the teacher found 
that Henry had to be helped with approxi- 
mately one word out of twenty running 
words. This ratio indicated that the level 
at which instruction would be most profit- 
able had been reached for this child. He 
would learn by reading books of this de- 
gree of difficulty, but the inventory phase 
of the test had just begun. Henry was 
asked to read on in this book for twenty- 
five or thirty pages. The teacher carefully 
recorded all difficulties. 

The common reading errors have some- 
times been classified as omissions, substi- 
tutions, repetitions, insertions, reversals, 
and mispronounced words. Errors thus 
classified are made by nearly all readers 
sooner or later. Reversals, for example, are 
made by most pupils upon rare occasions 
and unless they persist are of no great 
significance. The same may be said of 
such substitutions as, “house” for “home.” 
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Certainly all of us mispronounce words at 
times. 

More fundamental to the purpose of the 
oral reading inventory is an analysis of 
errors according to the learning deficiencies 
they reveal. As Henry read on it was soon 
apparent that he was having a hard time 
with the middle and final sounds of many 
words whose initial sound he made correct- 
ly. He said “soon” for “some,” “picked” for 
“pined,” and “contain” for “content.” 

Henry was also having trouble with the 
endings, “ed,” “er,” “es,” and “ing.” These 
errors persisted and indicated a definite 
need for remedial instruction. Likewise 
the “wh” and “th” families of pronouns 
needed attention. “This” was often called 
“there” or “then,” and “when” was pro- 
nounced “where.” 

Adverbs seemed to be particularly hard 
for Henry. They were miscalled even 
when he could pronounce the root word 
from which they were derived. The teacher 
made note of this and resolved to find out 
whether or not Henry ever used adverbs 
in his usual conversation. It might develop 
that his first remedial work ought to be in 
the way of improving his oral language. 

In addition to his difficulties with word 
recognition the inventory revealed very 
clearly that Henry was not prepared to 
cope with certain types of sentence struc- 
ture, and here again the first steps would 
have to be taken in the field of spoken 
language. Sentences beginning with ad- 
verbial phrases caused him much perplexity 
although he could identify each individual 
word out of context. Such a simple sen- 
tence as, “For the first time David saw the 
pony,” caused him to falter. 

Some forms of interrogation were diffi- 
cult for him. Several times he said, “you 
will,” for “will you,” and thus lost the 
meaning by making an interrogative into a 
declarative sentence. 


Finally, Henry was unable to grasp the 
meaning of such simple idiomatic expres- 
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sions as, “well in hand,” and “by the way.” 
This was again a matter of lacking ‘ade- 
quate spoken language patterns. 

The insight gained through the informal 
inventory resulted in the teacher’s outlining 
this remedial program. She resolved to 
stress with Henry: 

1. Discrimination of middle and final 
syllables in words through both the audi- 
tory and visual channels. 

2. Roots of words and endings such as 
“ed,” “er,” “es,” and “ing.” 

3. Sight recognition and functional use 
of the “wh” and “th” pronouns. 

4, The appropriation to his 
vocabulary of frequent adverbs. 

5. The appropriation to his spoken 
vocabulary of frequent adverbial phrases. 

6. Sight recognition and functional use 
of usual forms of interrogation and ability 
to distinguish interrogative from declara- 
tive sentences (the words “interrogative” 
and “declarative” were not used with Henry 
but rather the two forms were distinguished 
as “asking” and “telling” sentences). 

7. The appropriation to his spoken vocab- 
ulary of a number of very common idioms. 

This case by no means covers the entire 
range of specific reading disabilities. It 
would indeed be difficult to draw up a com- 
prehensive list of factors that inhibit effec- 
tive reading. It is hoped, however, that 
this account suggests something of the 
value of the oral reading inventory. 


spoken 


A.A.S.A. Will Return to Atlantic 
City for 1951 Convention 

Atlantic City will be the scene of the 
1951 national convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. The 
annual meeting is scheduled for Feb. 17- 
22. 

The A.A.S.A. Executive Committee voted 
to return to Atlantic City again next year 
since it is the only city in the country with 
adequate facilities for a national meeting. 
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The Significance of 
SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


THERE WAS GENERAL SURPRISE at the last 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City when 
it was discovered how many school Loard 
members were in attendance with their 
superintendents. 

True, the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention the pre- 
ceding Friday and Saturday, with delegates 
and members present from_ thirty-two 
states, but this only accounted for approxi- 
mately 100. 

Two joint sessions of the A.A.S.A. and the 
N.S.B.A. were scheduled on Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, one dealing with 
“Effective Working Relations Between 
Boards and Superintendents” and the other 
with “The Responsibility of the School 
Board in Public Relations.” In each of 
these the audience of several hundred men 
and women was found to be almost equally 
divided between board members and ad- 
ministrators. 

The presence of so many members of 
boards of education was said by some to 
be the most important development of the 
1950 A.A.S.A. convention. What was its 
significance? 


School Boards Hold Unique Position 


Local school boards are distinctly an 
American invention, and are a very real 
factor in our process of democratic govern- 
ment. While constituted under state law, 
boards are nevertheless selected locally and 
function directly in the interests of their 
home communities. Through them the 
public school more closely reflects the im- 
mediate will of the people than does any 
other element of government. That such a 
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condition exists in the field of universal 
public education is at once the safeguard 
of our democratic way of life and the great- 
est insurance we have for its perpetuation. 


With a few inevitable exceptions, mem- 
bers of school boards the nation over repre- 
sent the highest type of citizenry. It is a 
distinction for any man or woman to be 
chosen by his fellow citizens to direct the 
affairs of the public schools. Qualities of 
personal integrity, achievement of success 
in life, leadership in the community, faith 
in the American system of education, and 
devotion to public service are among the 
requirements sought in nominees for the 
school board. Ordinarily no remuneration 
is received or expected by school board 
members beyond the actual expenses in- 
curred. 


The position of the school board in the 
community is unique. The board is com- 
posed entirely of lay persons but it estab- 
lishes the policies under which a_profes- 
sional staff operates the schools. The board 
is the connecting link between the people 
and the educational profession, and should 
be the most important agency for inter- 
preting each to the other. On the one hand, 
by some means or other, the board of edu- 
cation must discover what the people de- 
sire and expect of their schools. On the 
other hand, from the school staff, it must 
learn what the school is prepared or. could 
be prepared to offer that will best equip 
young people to live happily as individuals, 
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co-operatively as members of society, suc- 
cessfully as self-sustaining human beings, 
and effectively as citizens of their country 
and of the world. Only by a free exchange 
of ideas and ideals can the community be 
led to realize and expect the most from its 
schools; and the schools, in turn, be made 
to reflect to the fullest possible extent the 
desires of the community for the children 
who represent its future. In such an ex- 
change, the school board is or should be 
the catalytic factor which promotes prompt 
and complete co-operation. 


The Interest Is Growing 


By the very nature of its responsibilities, 
a local school board is prone to operate 
much unto itself. But leaders have pointed 
out that no board can render its best service 
in isolation. In proportion as the views of 
its members are extended, as they gain 
knowledge of how other boards have met 
and solved problems similar to those with 
which they are confronted, as they secure 
statewide interpretations and advice on 
legal and other procedures, will they do a 
more effective job for their particular com- 
munity. 


To secure this extension of knowledge 
and understanding, associations of school 
boards have been formed in most of the 
states, and soon will be found in all. A 
few of them go back a good many years— 
Pennsylvania to 1896, New Jersey and 
Illinois to 1913, Kansas to 1918, Nebraska 
and New York to 1919. But a great many 
of them have been organized in the last ten 
or fifteen years, and only since the war have 
more than a half dozen attained any large 
measure of accomplishment and influence. 


Today, however, there is a tremendous 
and almost universal upsurge of interest in 
school board associations and the contribu- 
tion they may make to public education in 
America. This is in part a reflection of the 
general concern over the present critical 
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condition of our public schools, and in part 
a growing recognition that in association 
there will be found strength for more 
effective service. 


How a State Association Functions 


In an ideal situation, every local school 
board in a state is a member of the state 
association. There are some states where 
this condition exists. They are those hav- 
ing a comparatively small number of dis- 
tricts, as in Utah with 40, in Louisiana with 
67, or even in New Jersey and Washington 
with fewer than 600 each. When the num- 
ber of districts runs into the thousands, as 
in many of the mid-western states where 
large numbers of small one-teacher schools 
continue to be separate administrative and 
tax units, the problem of memberships in 
a school boards association is more dif_i- 
cult. 


It is essential to success that local boards 
shall be legally authorized to use public 
money to pay the dues and expenses of 
their state association. This situation per- 
tains in a great majority of the states as a 
result either of enabling legislation, a 
favorable ruling by the Attorney General, 
or long established and unquestioned cus- 
tom. A few states are handicapped by a 
lack of this sanction and are working dili- 
gently to secure it. Certainly- the small 
expense involved should bring ample return 
to any local district in service to the board 
and therefore to the schools of the com- 
munity. 


Usually a graduated schedule of dues to 
the state association is adopted, based on 
the size of each school board’s jurisdiction 
as determined by the number of teachers 
employed, or the number of pupils enrolled, 
or the total assessed valuation, or the total 
population, or some other factor. In at 
least one case, however, that of Louisiana, 
dues of $200 per year are uniform for all 
67 districts. Elsewhere, dues vary from $5 
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or $10 to as much as $250 per district per 
year. The object should be to secure a 
budget for the state association adequate 
to its effective service. This requires a 
minimum of $12,000 to $15,000, and some 
state associations have proved the legiti- 
mate use of two or three times these 
amounts in service to their memberships. 


Having an adequate budget, a state asso- 
ciation establishes a headquarters office, 
usually in the capital of the state, where 
co-operation with the state educational 
authority and with other statewide organi- 
zations will be easiest. It employs a full- 
time paid executive secretary, qualified by 
character, ability, and experience to carry 
on the work of the association. It develops 
some kind of a regular publication—Journal 
or News Letter or Bulletin—to keep the 
membership in close touch with local, state, 
and national activities affecting the public 
schools and the work of school boards. It 
conducts at least one statewide meeting an- 
nually, and often a number of regional 
meetings, for in some states there are 
regional or even county divisions of the 
state association. It affiliates with the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, so that it 
may have knowledge of what other state 
associations are doing and of significant 
trends in public education, nationwide. 


As the association grows in financial 
strength and the experience of service, new 
avenues of assistance to local boards con- 
stantly open up—avenues of research, of 
consultation concerning legislation, of ad- 
vice on legal procedures, of in-service aids 
to individual members, particularly new 
members, and so on. And so also do new 
opportunities for effective co-operation on 
the state level with other organizations, 
both professional and lay, that are con- 
cerned about public education. This is 
increasingly finding expression in some 
form of Advisory Council where represen- 
" tatives of lay and professional groups meet 
to consider the improvement of educational 
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conditions and programs. Such councils 
are also increasing on the local level, and 
are proving of great help to school boards 
and administrators in promoting good pub- 
lic relations in the community. In these 
and other activities the school board asso- 
ciation may often take the initiative and 
should always extend wholehearted co- 
operation. 


In short, by the creation of school board 
associations, both state and national, local 
boards are improving their own, effective- 
ness, and at the same time are finding a 
voice in the development of educational 
policies and programs which they have 
never had before, and toward which they 
have much to contribute by the very nature 
of their responsibilities and experience. 


The National School Boards Association 


Although it had been in existence for 
several years previous, not until 1949 did 
the National School Boards Association be- 
gin to render any widespread service. In 
that year a national headquarters was es- 
tablished at 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Ill, a full-time Executive Secretary as- 
sumed direction of the work, and the asso- 
ciation was incorporated. This process of 
vitalization of the N.S.B.A. was recognized 
as one of the ten outstanding educational 
events of 1949. 


At its 1950 Annual Convention in Febru- 
ary in Atlantic City, definite decisions were 
reached as to the organization and support 
of the N.S.B.A. It was agreed that the Na- 
tional Association should be a federation 
of the state associations, and should not 
deal directly with local school boards. 
Since, as has already been pointed out, 
public education is a state function and 
varies in legal and administrative details 
from state to state, obviously state associa- 
tions are in a strategic position to serve local 
school boards to best advantage. But it is 
understood that by virtue of membership 
in its state association, and the membership 
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of the state association in the national, the 
local board is affiliated with both—with the 
one directly; with the other indirectly. 


Support of the National School Boards 
Association is to be derived from the state 
associations on the basis of an objective 
formula which sets up a pro rata goal for 
each state. Full membership is accorded 
when a state pays the first $100 of its an- 
nual goal, and the balance is to be paid as 
fully as the officers, directors, and members 
of the state association deem possible in 
view of their own situation and their 
knowledge of the needs of the N.S.B.A. 
This arrangement was made because there 
are still a number of state associations that 
are struggling to establish themselves on 
asound footing. Rather than deprive them, 
even temporarily, of membership in the 
N.S.B.A., it is left to their judgment and 
honor to render it as much assistance as 
they can. 


The National School Boards Association 
is taking an active interest in stimulating 
and assisting the strengthening of the state 
associations. It is also co-operating with 
many organizations, both lay and profes- 
sional, on the national level in a considera- 
tion of American public education and 
what must be done to make it most effective 
as the creative instrument of our democ- 
racy. Much of this naturally falls in the 
field of public relations. 


The Time Is Now 


It is high time that the people of America 
should be waking to the critical situation 
in their public schools. For years during 
the depression and the war, schools carried 
on with a minimum of attention or concern 
by the public at large. It was taken for 
granted that the schools were getting along 
allright. A few of them were, but most of 
them were not, and only recently have we 
begun to understand that the investment 
of 2 per cent of our national income in pub- 
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lic elementary and secondary education is 
not enough to insure the future of our great 
and beloved country. No business could 
exist, let alone prosper, which devoted but 
2 per cent of its income to provision for its 
future. How, then, can we expect to safe- 
guard the nation on any such basis? 


Our sights concerning public education 
need greatly to be lifted, and there are 
many encouraging signs that this is in 
process of realization. As a whole the 
teaching profession knows much better how 
to conduct the schools with greatest educa- 
tional effectiveness than in most places it 
is permitted to do so by reason of the sup- 
port it receives. Lack of adequate pro- 
vision over a long series of years and a 
tremendous rising flood of children almost 
ready to knock on the schoolhouse doors 
have finally accented the desperate short- 
age of qualified teachers, especially on the 
elmentary level, the need for more class- 
rooms and better equipment, and for many 
types of special services to individual chil- 
dren that we now know would be the best 
kind of investment in our future citizenry. It 
is probably safe to say that every dollar 
spent in improving our system of public 
education will save two dollars in time to 
come that would otherwise have to be spent 
on physically and mentally inadequate 
citizens caught in a mesh of crime, delin- 
quency, and inability to cope with life be- 
cause of a lack of proper adjustment in 
childhood and youth. 


Yes, the time is now, and one of the 
encouraging signs of better days ahead for 
our schools is the increasing vigor of asso- 
ciations of school boards and the co-opera- 
tion and service they are rapidly learning 
to render not only to their own member- 
ship, but to the educational profession and 
to the country at large. 


The superintendent of schools at Green- 
ville, Kentucky is H. B. MITCHELL. 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Activities in Child Education, by Elizabeth M. 
Lobingier. The Pilgrim Press, $3.50. Designed 
primarily for use in the church school, this book 
is of such a complete and practical nature that 
teachers everywhere are likely to find it beneficial. 
Emphasis is placed upon activity as the center of 
the curriculum and the fact that activities should 
be the expression of a definite purpose and provide 
opportunity for worthwhile experiences. Details, 


with numerous sketches and illustrations, are pro- 
vided for the use of the following activities: draw- 
ing, painting, lettering, freehand cutting, posters 
and charts, bookmaking and cover designing, clay- 
modeling, dramatization, and use of the sand table. 


Mcthods of Teaching in Town and Rural Schools, 
by Ritter and Shepherd. Dryden Press, $3.50. 
The 1942 edition of this book was popular and 
useful,.and this new edition, made strictly up-to- 
the-minute, will likewise be found helpful and 
practical. The aim of the book is suggested suc- 
cinctly in the title. After a general introduction 
to the problem the authors proceed to the task at 
hand and discuss methods of teaching the various 
subjects, arranged according to these classifications: 
Communication Skills, Elementary Mathematics, 
Social Studies, Science, and the Arts. There is 
much here to be of aid to the experienced teacher 
as well as to the novice. 


Elementary School Organization and Manage- 
ment, by Dougherty, Gorman, and Phillips. Mac- 
millan, $3.75. Elementary teachers new to the 
field will find that this book gives a complete over- 
view at the same time it analyzes carefully indi- 
vidual procedures and problems. The authors are 
all experienced in the subject, and the ‘ideas pre- 
sented on such subjects as the daily program, 
evaluation, the library, the assembly, curriculum, 
and the principal afford a world of information 
painstakingly organized and integrated. Tables, 
charts, questions, and selected references add ma- 
terially to its practicality. 


The Reading Interests of Young People, by 
George W. Norvell. Heath, $3.50. Years of study 
of the reading interests of junior and senior high 
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school students has resulted in a valuable, practi- 
cal, and helpful publication. Especially interesting 
are the tables which show what books, poems, 
essays, etc., are the favorite with the boys and 
girls themselves. The author makes numerous 
suggestions as to “what to do about it.” 

Preventive and Corrective Physical Education, 
by George T. Stafford. Barnes, $3.75. “The text 
builds a sound basis for a program through a clear 
presentation of the physiology of exercise, thorough 
coverage of the effects of disease, emphasis on the 
integration of preventive measures in the regular 
physical education program, and a complete dis- 
cussion of physical therapy.” This revised edition 
is thoroughly up-to-date and contains many pic- 
tures, references, and corrective exercises. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs 
for Teachers, compiled by L. S. Kenworthy, Brook- 
lyn College, $1. A helpful list of teaching ma- 
terials of great value to teachers of the social 
studies. 

FICTION 

The Bess Streeter Aldrich Reader. Appleton- 
Century Crofts, $3.50. Followers and admirers 
of Mrs. Aldrich, and they are many, will be de- 
lighted to have this attractive book containing the 
best and most popular of her books and _ short 
stories. Included are the novels, A Lantern in 
Her Hand and A White Bird Flying and a number 
of short stories dealing with small-town life in the 
Middle West. An excellent book for school 
libraries. 

The Best American Short Stories, 1950, edited 
by Martha Foley. Houghton Mifflin, $3.75. Dev- 
otees of the short story look forward with delight 
to this annual publication which selects a number 
of short stories from the thousands which have 
appeared in American magazines throughout the 


year. The group this year seems to be much better ¥, 
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literary scene of our country. Many authors and 
magazines are included, and this. is the best wa) 
to keep up with the short stories of the day. 
Among the better known writers are Warren Beck, 
Josephine Johnson, Victoria Lincoln, and James 
Still, one of Kentucky’s most talented writers. 
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The World’s Best, edited by Whit Burnett. 
Dial Press, $5. Many times one has wondered how 
various authors evaluate their own work and just 
which selection they would pick as their most 
representative. Here is the answer. One hundred 
five of the greatest living authors have chosen 
that one work and have given the reasons for 
their selection. Included are stories, humor, 
drama, biography, history, essays, and poetry by 
such masters as O’Neill, Sherwood, Millay, Huxley, 
Marquand, and Shirer. The selections are grouped 
by countries. The whole anthology is valuable and 
interes(ing. 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. Dial Press, 
$3. The psychological implications of this novel 
are likely to appeal to many who will object to its 
frankness and certain brutality. Everyone who 
reads it will be impressed by the quality of writ- 
ing. It is the story of the crime of a Mississippi 
farmer and of the people who surrounded him. 

Pickwick Papers and Barnaby Rudge, by Charles 
Dickens; Tristram Shandy, by Lawrence Sterne; 
The Poetical Works of Shelley. Coward-McCann, 
$2 each. These four of the MacDonald Illustrated 
Classics speak well indeed for the whole series. 
They are beautiful in format and maintain the 
cham of the original publications, each being 
illustrated in that fashion. Barnaby Rudge con- 
tains the original illustrations. Excellent in every 
detail. 

The Stubborn Heart, by Frank G. Slaughter. 
Doubleday, $3. This novel continues the career 
of Dr. Julian Chisholm begun in In a Dark Garden, 
though it is in no way dependent on its predecessor. 
An eminently readable light novel, it carries a 
romance, a vivid picture of the South in Recon- 
struction days, and a clear picture of the life of a 
doctor in those days. 

Cloud of Arrows, by Mary Frances Doner. 
Doubleday, $2.75. In previous novels Miss Doner 
has done much to demonstrate and popularize the 
Great Lakes region. That reputation is now ex- 
panded in the most completely absorbing novel 
that she has written. The sugar beet industry 
provides the interesting background, and the major 


-Bstory thread concerns the love story of a woman 


bound by strange connections to the past. 


NON-FICTION 

The Art of Bricklaying, by J. Edgar Ray. Ben- 
ett, $4. How to lay bricks is a subject likely to 
interest the jack-of-all-trades as well as the pro- 
essional or the man who once in a lifetime wants 
0 build a grill in his back yard. Here is a book 
elling exactly how to do it, replete with examples 
und instructions. The author is a professor at the 
Stout Institute. 
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Louisa May Alcott, by Madeleine B. Stern, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, $4. The somiewhat 
phenomenal success of Little Women has precipi- 
tated an interest in its author, leading to this 
biography which is readable, entertaining, and 
infermative. Miss Stern has used a variety of 
sources for her data, and she has shed new and 
interesting light on her subject as well as provid- 
ing important information for interested people. 


John Adams and the American Revolution, by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$5. The increase in popularity of biography in 
recent years has been due almost wholly to the 
manner in which the writing has been done; an 
earnest effort has been made to make them literary 
as well as informative. Mrs. Bowen in her previ- 
ous work has demonstrated a rare ability to make 
the most of her subject and to invest her narrative 
with writing of the highest quality. Her latest 
is no exception. Here she creates a fully dimen- 
sioned portrait of a significant American and places 
it against the colorful and exciting background of 
the times in which he lived. 


The Gilmer-Aikin Bills, by Rae F. Still. Steck, 
$2.50. A complete account of how laws are made 
in Texas, including a description of the changes 
in that state’s educational set-up. 


TEXTBOOKS 
Problems in Mechanical Drawing, by Levens 
and Edstrom. McGraw-Hill, $1.48. A complete 
and detailed workbook for mechanical drawing, 
with drawings enough to assure its success. 


Daily Drills for Better English, by Webster and 
Stratton. World Book Co., $1.84. High school 
and university students alike will receive much 
assistance from this self-help text to make correct 
usage a regular habit. Principles are carefully 
and clearly explained and are followed by numer- 
ous drill exercises. 


Language for Daily Use, Grade 8, by Foley, 
et al. World Book Co., $1.92. A complete and 
attractive text, colorfully illustrated, which is prac- 
tical and. modern in every respect. 


Let’s Read About Canada, by Leila and Kilroy 
Harris. Fideler Co., $2.95. Here is an attractive 
book about Canada, complete in subject matter, 
which elementary teachers will want to use. Illus- 
trations are particularly effective. The book may 
be used not only for geography classes but for 
supplementary reading purposes as well. 


Understanding Health, by Goldberger and Hal- 
lock. Ginn, $3.28. This is a text in health and 
safety for senior high students. It is detailed, 
modern, and amply illustrated, and contains plenty 
of “learning” exercises. 

















CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Of the Kentucky Education Association 


As Revised by K.E.A. Delegate Assembly 
April 18, 1950 


Article I. Name and Purpose 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall 
be the Kentucky Education Association (Incor- 
porated). 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this organization shall 
be the formation of a closer union of the teachers 
of Kentucky, the advancement of the ideals and 
standards of the teaching profession, and the pro- 
motion of the educational welfare of the State. 


Article II 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in 
educational work including administrative and 
supervisory positions in the State, may become 
active members of this Association upon payment 
of an annual fee of from $5.50 to $6.00 at the 
discretion of the District Association. This fee 
shall be apportioned in accordance with the provi- 
sions in Article VII, Sec. 1. 

Sec. 2. Persons not actively engaged in edu- 
cational work may become associate members of 
this Association upon payment of the annual en- 
rollment fee. Such fees shall be apportioned in 
the same manner as that provided for active mem- 
bers. Associate members shall have privileges 
granted to active members, except the right to vote 
and hold office. 

Sec. 8. Any person eligible for active mem- 
bership may become a life member of this Asso- 
ciation and his District Association by paying the 
life dues of eighty dollars ($80.00), $60.00 of which 
shall be retained by the State Association and 
$20.00 sent to his District Association. . All life 
membership fees received by the State Association 
shall be invested by the Association and only the 
income therefrom used. 


Article III 


The fiscal year of the Association shall begin 
on July 1, and end on June 30 of the following 


year. 
Article IV 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be: a President, a First Vice-President, 
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and a Second Vice-President, and a Board of Di- 
rectors. The President and the two Vice-Presi. 
dents shall be elected by the Delegate Assembly 
by secret ballot. Nominations for these officers 
shall be made from the floor of the Delegate As. 
sembly on the day preceding the time of voting. 
The President and Vice-Presidents shall take office 
at the closing session of the convention at which 
the election is held. The Board of Directors shall 
consist of the incoming President and the outgoing 
President of the Association and the First Vice. 
President and Second Vice-President, who shall 
be ex officio members, and one member from each 
of the District Associations of the State who shall 
be elected for a period of three years in such man- 
ner as the District Association may determine. 
Provided, however, that no Director may serve 
more than two terms of office in succession subse- 
quent to the adoption of this section. A member 
of the Board of Directors must actually reside in 
the district from which he is elected and be er- 
gaged in school work such as to entitle him to 
active membership in the Kentucky Education 
Association. If a member of the Board of Direc. 
tors moves out of the district from which he is 
elected, or ceases to be eligible for active men- 
bership, he shall automatically forfeit his member- 
ship as a Director. 


Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The President shall 
be chairman of the Board of Directors; shall pre- 
side over the meetings of the Delegate Assembly 
and the general Association, and he shall perform 
such other duties as usually devolve upon such 
an officer. The Vice-Presidents in the order named 
shall serve as President when for any reason the 
President is unable to serve. 

The duties of the Board of Directors shall be 
(a) to act for the Association ad interim, (b) to ap- 
point all professional staff members of the Associt- 
tion for terms not to exceed four years and to fix 
their compensation, (c) to advise with the President 
in the preparation of the program and _necessat\ 
arrangements for the annual meeting of the Ass0- 
ciation, (d) to authorize the publication of the 
Kentucky School Journal and special bulletins, (e) 
to perform such duties as may be imposed upon 
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it by the Delegate Assembly, and (f) to require 
an annual audit of the fiscal affairs of the Asso- 
ciation and to perform such other duties as are 
necessary for the welfare of the Association. 


Sec. 8. Staff. The professional staff of the 
Association shall consist of a Secretary, Treasurer, 
and such other employees as the Board of Di- 
rectors may determine to be necessary. Members 
of the professional staff shall work under the di- 
rection of the Board of Directors and shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Board 
of Directors and this Constitution. The profes- 
sional staff shall be provided with such assistants 
and clerical help as the Board of Directors may 
deem necessary for the efficient administration of 
the functions of the Association. 

The Secretary shall be the executive agent of 
the Board and may be selected by the Board of 
Directors to serve as treasurer in addition to his 
other duties. The Secretary shall keep an accu- 
rate record of the proceedings of the Delegate 
Assembly, of the Board of Directors, and of the 
general Association. He shall have charge of the 
membership campaign and shall receive and ac- 
knowledge receipt of dues by issuing membership 
cards. He shall keep an exact roll of the member- 
ship of the State Association. The Secretary shall 
also perform such other duties and functions as 
may be determined by the Board of Directors. 

The Treasurer shall receive all funds for the 
Association, deposit them in the name of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association in a bank designated 
by the Board of Directors, and pay them out only 
on the order of the Association or of the Board of 
Directors. He shall be required to furnish bond 
in such amount as determined by the Board of 
Directors, the expenses of premiums thereon being 
paid by the general Association. He shall receive 
and receipt all membership fees of the State and 
District Associations and shall deposit five dollars 
($5.00) of each fee to the account of the State As- 
sociation and shall remit the remainder to the 
secretary of the District Association in which the 
member holds his teaching residence. 


Article V. Organization of Districts 


Section 1. The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion shall be organized into a general Association 
and District Associations not to exceed eleven in 
number. Any District Association may become 
actively affiliated with the general Association by 
complying with the provisions of this Constitution 
relating thereto. 


Sec. 2. The District Association. shall be or- 
ganized as follows: 
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1. The First District shall be composed of 
the counties of Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle, Ballard, 
Graves, McCracken, Marshall, Calloway, Trigg, 
Lyon, Caldwell, Crittenden, and Livingston. 


2. The Second District shall include Christian, 
Hopkins, Webster, Union, Henderson, Daviess, 
McLean, and Hancock counties. 


8. The counties of the Third District shall be 
Muhlenberg, Todd, Logan, Butler, Edmonson, 
Warren, Simpson, Allen, Barren, Monroe, Metcalfe, 
and Cumberland. 


4. The Fourth District shall consist of the 
counties of Ohio, Grayson, Breckinridge, Meade, 
Hardin, Hart, Larue, Nelson, Washington, Marion, 
Taylor, Green, Bullitt, and Spencer. 


5. The Fifth District shall consist of Jefferson, 
Shelby, Oldham, Henry, and Trimble counties. 


6. The Middle Cumberland District shall in- 
clude Adair, Russell, Clinton, Wayne, McCreary, 
Pulaski, and Casey counties. 


7. The Upper Cumberland District shall in- 
clude the counties of Whitley, Bell, Harlan, Knox, 
Clay, and Laurel. 


8. The Central District shall be composed of 
the counties of Rockcastle, Jackson, Barrard, Madi- 
son, Estill, Powell, Boyle, Mercer, Jessamine, 
Clark, Montgomery, Anderson, Woodford, Fayette, 
Bourbon, Nicholas, Robertson, Harrison, Scott, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Lee. 


9. The Northern District shall consist of the 
counties of Carroll, Owen, Gallatin, Grant, Pendle- 
ton, Bracken, Campbell, Kenton, and Boone. 


10. The Upper Kentucky River District shall 
be composed of the counties of Leslie, Perry, 
Letcher, Knott, Owsley, Breathitt, and Wolfe. 


11. The Eastern District shall consist of the 
counties of Pike, Floyd, Martin, Johnson, Elliott, 
Lawrence, Rowan, Carter, Boyd, Bath, Fleming, 
Mason, Lewis, Greenup, Magoffin, Morgan, and 
Menifee. 


Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall have the 
power to change the boundary line of any District 
Association, either voluntarily or by petition of a 
majority of the active members of this Association 
in the county or counties petitioning such request. 
Provided first, that no change shall be made until 
after the Board of Directors, or corresponding 
body, of the District Association so affected shall 
have received due notice of the proposed change 
and shall have been given opportunity to protest 
against such proposed change; second, that the 
territory affected shall be contiguous to the district 
to which transfer is requested. 














Article VI. Meetings 


Section 1. The time, place, and type of gen- 
eral state meetings shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Association shall 
call a meeting of the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the several District Associations not later than 
June 1 each year for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for meetings of the District Associa- 
tions. 


Article VII 


Section 1. The Constitution and By-Laws of 
District Associations shall be consistent with this 
Constitution. Each district shall require of each 
of its members a fee of from $5.50 to $6.00, all 
of which shall be transmitted to the Executive 
Secretary of this Association. He shall retain five 
dollars ($5.00) of each fee for the general Associa- 
tion, and within thirty days (30 days) after its 
receipt, he shall send the remainder to the Secre- 
tary of the District in which the member has his 
(or her) teaching residence. 


Sec. 2. At the close of each fiscal year the 
Treasurer of each District Association shall file an 
itemized financial statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements of his district with the Executive 
Secretary of the State Association. 

Sec. 3. Each district shall elect annually one 
delegate for each hundred, or major fraction there- 
of, of its active members to represent the district 
in the Delegate Assembly. Representation shall 
be based on the active membership of the district 
in the State Association as determined by the 
records of the Executive Secretary at 3:00 o’clock 
on the first day of the annual meeting of the State 
Association. The President and Secretary of each 
District Association shall serve as additional dele- 
gates representing such district in the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each District 
Association to elect as many alternates to the Dele- 
gate Assembly as that District has delegates. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be qualified to serve 
as a delegate to the Delegate Assembly who has 
not paid or pledged the Association dues on or 
before December 1. 

Sec. 6. Delegates shall be certified in the order 
named on the list of delegates and alternates sub- 
mitted by the District Association until the quota 
is reached. 


Article VIII. Delegate Assembly 


Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall be 
composed of the Delegates representing the Dis- 
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trict Associations, and the general officers of this 
Association. Each delegate shall present creden. 
tials of election signed by the President and Secre. 
tary of the district which he represents. The 
Secretary of the District Association shall forward 
immediately after the election of delegates an 
official list to the Executive Secretary of this As. 
sociation. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Association shal] 
appoint a credentials committee which shall ap. 
prove the credentials of all delegates before they 
are admitted to membership of the Delegate 
Assembly. 


Sec. 8. The Delegate Assembly shall adopt its 
own parliamentary rules of procedure. It shall 
by a plurality vote elect the general officers of 
the Kentucky Education Association. It shall be 
the legislative body of this Association, possessing 
the power to advise the Board of Directors in all 
matters, and to recommend and adopt educational 
policies and activities which shall be pursued by 
this Association. The President shall be entitled 
to vote only in case of a tie. 


Article IX. Vacancies 


Vacancies in the general offices shall be filled 
by appointment by the Board ‘of Directors except 
as provided in Article IV, Sec. 2. Vacancies in 
the Board of Directors shall be filled by selection 
made by the officers of the district so affected, pro- 
vided that such selection shall not extend beyond 
the Association year. 


Article X. Committees 


There shall be no permanent committees of 
this Association. The President shall have the 
power to create any committee which he may 
deem necessary and appoint members thereto, but 
upon the completion of its assigned task, such 
committee shall cease to function. Expenses in- 
curred by committees while in pursuit of their 
assigned duties may be borne by this Association. 


Article XI. Departments 
The Departments of this Association shall be: 
1. A Department of Superintendents consist- 
ing of two sections 
(a) Superintendent of Schools of County 
Districts. 
(b) Superintendent of Schools of Inde- 
pendent School Districts. 


Department of Elementary Education (in- 
cluding grades one to six). 
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Department of Secondary Education (in- 


cluding grades seven to twelve). 
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Article XII. Official Journal 

shall The official organ of this Association shall be ‘ P 
I ap. the Kentucky School Journal which may be issued members present at a designated meeting of the 
dn : Delegate Assembly. The provision of any section 
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Article XV 


This Constitution shall become effective on 
July 1, 1932, when approved by a majority of the 
vote of the General Assembly of the K.E.A., on 
April 15, 1932. This is to be the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the K.E.A., and takes the place 
of the Constitution and By-Laws in effect at the 
time of the adoption of this Constitution; pro- 
vided that all officers elected under the provisions 
of the old Constitution shall serve under this Con- 
stitution until their successors shall have been 
named and installed. 


Amendments 


Ti:is Constitution may be amended and altered 
at an’ annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
by a ‘wo-thirds vote of the members present; pro- 
vided that the amendment or alteration has been 
proposed in writing on a previous day of said 
meeting. 





Article XIV. By-Laws 


By-Laws ‘not inconsistent with this Constitu- 
tion may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 


y ® 
... the New “Right-from-the-Tube” 
We Decorating Paint! 


SENSATIONAL ART MEDIUM TO USE ON MANY SURFACES 





AMAZART—the brilliant lacquer-like paint is a thril- 
ling new art medium. Anyone can decorate, design 
or monogram gifts, household articles and accessories 
quickly and effectively without fuss or extra equip- 
ment. The handy tube containing approx. 2 liquid 
ozs. is used like a pen, held in position as shown 
in the small illustration. Colors are long-lasting, 
hand-washable, and inflammable. Available in 
Red, Yellow, Blue, Green, Vermilion, Red Vio- 
let, Yellow Green, Brown, Black and White. 
Per tube $1.00. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311 WEST MAIN STREET, LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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. . . Ashland Flying Octanes is always 
SEASON-RIGHT. That means that this 
catalytic gasoline has its volatility con- 
trolled at the refinery to meet the 
weather conditions prevailing in your 
area at the time you buy it. 


You can always count on 
your Ashland dealer, too, for 


SEASON-RIGHT service. 





Classroom 
and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 

every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
*‘ the foundation book 
of education.” 


Reminder Concerning the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


For all Kentucky teachers who belong to 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng. 
lish, this notice is to remind you to forward 
your dues for the current year to: Mr. W. 
W. Hatfield, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. To those who are 
not yet members, let this invitation per- 
suade you to affiliate at once with the larg. 
est subject organization for teachers in the 
world. 


The $4.00 fee includes: 


1. Ten monthly issues of the English 
Journal on secondary or college level ox the 
Elementary English Review for grade 
teachers. 


2. A liberal discount on all publications 
of the National Council. 


3. Satisfaction in belonging to a remark- 
ably democratic, efficiently managed group 
of professional people. 


If you can possibly arrange it, plan to 
attend the fortieth annual meeting of the 
council in Milwaukee, November 23, 24, 
and 25. Highlights of the program will 
soon be available. 


Marian M. WALsH 
Representative-at-large 
For Kentucky 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


: If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
Compiled by the # out and mail this ad for lete details of confidential! [ 
famous Merriam- wy N BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. I 
8 : J ly private. School board, merchants, friends 
Webster editorial - % } n know you ore, applying for a loan. Moke the i 
ff : oan in the privacy of your own home on 
staff; the product : { our signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly | 
of over a century of not 1 n 
a aae : summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details | 
dictionary - making mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


experience. | STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. N-134K 
: 4 210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA 
Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








nstallments—not necessary to pay on principal during 


NAME. 











7 ADDRESS 
Lory. STATE 
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6:00 A. M. 


7:30 A. M. 


12:00 Noon. 


9:00 P. M. 


11:00 P. M. 





DAILY ROUTINE OF THE 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Gets out of bed, dresses and 
waits one hour for breakfast. 


Mother calls up to say 
eee be grandmother died 
ast night and he will be out 
of school the remainder of 
the week. 


At the school building ready 
or any emergency that may 
arise. 


A pesky school supply sales- 
man brushes in with the 
greatest bargain of the sea- 
son. He leaves two hours 
later. No order. Hamburg- 
ers for him at supper. 


Sally Doolittle, teacher in the 
second grade, has a fainting 
spell and goes home. No one 
available for her class except 
the Superintendent. 


Goes down to the Govern- 
ment lunch room and eats 
the same as a finicky six- 
year-old. 


Little Willie gets hit in the 
head with a baseball bat. 
Get the first aid kit and the 
Doctor quick. , 


Whales the daylights out of 
some obstreperous Brat. 


Works on fifty-seven kinds 
of Government reports from 
three to six o'clock. 


Board of Education meets. 
One member is sour and ob- 
jects to every suggestion by 
the Superintendent, because 
his favorite niece is not a 
member of the faculty. 


No money. Teachers resign- 
ing. Assessment too low. The 
coach gone haywire. Budget 
not approved. Bills, bills, 
bills. 


Goes home. No sleep. What’s 
the use? 


You can have some relief from your distress if 
you buy your school supplies from: 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Everything for Schools 
116 W. Mamn — FRAnKFort, Ky. 
T. W. Vinson, MANAGER 








October, 


Nineteen Fifty 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


Quick Picture-Method 


makes it easy for young people 
to learn to conduct a meeting 


New! 8-page pamphlet “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. How to con- 
duct a meeting: a pictorial presenta- 
tion of Roberts Rules of Order,” 
worked out by Creative Graphics 
Dept. of the University of Denver 
—with the School of Speech. 


Whet makes it all so extra.clear is 
that chairman and secretary and 
what they do are in blue ink; all 
that pertains to those attending 
meeting is in brown ink. 


Subjects are Order of Business, 
Motions, Nominations, Minutes, etc. 


‘THIS PAMPHLET described above is 50¢. 


But to teachers ordering at least 25: at 
one time, now 25¢. Just write to Univer- 
sity of Denver Press, Denver 10, Colo. 


Home from school—marking papers, 
reading or just catching up with odds 
and ends, enjoy the fine little lift you 
get from the chewing and 
tasty flavor of 
-WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT & 


AEe433 














SUNSHINE AND RAIN, 
THROUGH THE YEAR, 

WINTER COMES AND GOES, 

THE SEASONS PASS, 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


ACTIVITY BOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
_ Represented by R. H. BARKER 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








LAE Soliing Chaves 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood; . 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











for High School Classes 


NEW in Social Studies 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, Farm, 
and Home” . . manual, 6 wa!l charts, student 
leaflets . . . explaining the growth and inter-relation- 
-~ of industries and their effect on our national life 
: Send for free teacher’s kit 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. = 


TUTTLE 











Demonstration Center, MoonCrest, Troy, New York. = 








WILLIAM T. REILEY is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Dayton, Kentucky. 
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OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 22) 

American Medical Association, 585 N, 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Has two good pamphlets, Do You Want 
to be a Doctor? and Choice of a Medical 
School. Free. 

Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. 

Issues a pamphlet, Banking as a Career, 
by A. W. McCain, president, that is de- 
tailed, interesting, and in high school 
student range. Free. 

Department of Occupational Adjustment, 
Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Has a good pamphlet titled, How to 

Hunt a Job. Not novel in its suggestions, 

but sound and on the high school level. 

Free. 

Quill and Scroll Foundation, 111 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIl. 
Publishes a 105-page bulletin, Careers in 

Journalism, that is excellent. Besides dis- 
cussion of the different fields of journalistic 
work it includes a number of good, up-to- 
date lists of books on these fields. This 
book is valuable for both student and 
teacher. 75 cents. 

American Chemical Society, 86 E. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Has a pamphlet, The Chemist and the 
Chemical Engineer in Industry, 1944. Free. 
Hold-It Publishing Co., 41 W. 52nd St, 

New York 19, N.Y. 

Has a pamphlet on commercial model- 
ing, What Every Photographer's. Model 
Should Know, by Robert Knight, that is 
tops on information about this glamorous 
and over-estimated line of work. Honest, 
clear-cut, specific. 10 cents. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Has two excellent pamphlets, Your 
Future Is What You Make It, and Your 
Opportunity in Management. Free. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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his 


our 
our 


GAM UEE | 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


A Now 7 New EBFilms 


on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. Wher’ fin- 

ished brush all over 

with a dark shade of 

Artista Water Colors 

Earlier EBFilms on 1 @ or Tempera mixed 

American Literature and History \s with a little water. 


Christopher Columbus Benjamin Franklin = Finish surface with 
Thomas Jefferson Henry Wadsworth Longfellow . shellac. 
Washington Irving James Fenimore Cooper 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA a are Aud 8, ow York 1, 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. CS) 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative: 
W. G. KIRTLEY 


D. T. Davis Comany of Louisville 
528 South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Representative in Kentucky is: 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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Th € At least, this is your ear- 
nest hope. The time when 

Thi you are not too old to 
l lf) eC enjoy retirement, and 

Md with a steady income as- 

W, lf, Hf suring reasonable com- 
forts. Talk this over with 


COIN aa a Sun Life Agent. 


The low cost of a Sun Life 
Retirement plan will be a 
pleasant surprise to you. 


R. S. ELDER 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1402 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 











Send for 
Catalogue 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY - CHATTANOOGA 





OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 40) 

It is suggested that, since each librarian 
and counselor knows the needs of her own 
situation, it would be worth while to get 
a list of the pamphlets available from all 
known sources, choose and order material 
in the spots where there is constant call- 
airline hostessing or newspaper photog- 
raphy, for example—and keep the lists on 
file as a source of supplementary material 
which could be obtained fairly promptly 
to meet requests in fields she has not cov- 
ered. The lists of titles are always free 
and often very suggestive and useful. 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 14) 

“Phases in. Radio Instruction’—Miss Juliette 
Frantz, English Department, Halleck 
Hall, Louisville. 

Report on the English Bulletin of the 
Louisville Council—Miss Emma Francis, 
Southern Junior High School, and Mr. 
John A. Bird, Halleck Hall. 

Short Business Meeting. 

Every possible effort has been made to 
have the meeting helpful and inspiring. 
With the multiplicity of problems that 
teachers of English face in the struggle to 
develop useful, intelligent citizens, it is 
hoped that a large attendance will be re- 
corded. Have your desires and suggestions 
for further work in the Council listed to 
be turned in at the business meeting. 

Officers for 1950-51 include: President, 
Marian M. Walsh, Louisville; vice-presi- 
dent, Zerelda Noland, Paris; and secretary- 
treasurer, Emma Francis, Louisville. 

If you find you will be unable to attend, 
please send your list of suggestions to any 
one of the officers whom you know. Re- 
member that our organization must be 
strengthened by the ideas and work of all 
its members. 
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INCREASE YOUR TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY 
with 


Old Town 


LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


Quick — CLEAN Copies 





Five or five hundred in a 
matter of minutes 


NO MESS — NO INK — NO STENCILS 


Write or call for a free demonstration today. 


Standard Office Supply Company 


A DIvIsION OF 


Che Standard Printing Company 


INCORPORATED 


220-230 South First Street, Louisville, Ky. 














Practical, Concise 


Literary Histories 
That Can Be 


Put to Use 


American English | 
Shag Wheto: 


124 pp. 112 pp. 
A Concise History A Concise History 


eye ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
B Y P h 1 ! p M ars h MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 


Compact - Usuable - Large Type - Large Pages - 81/,x11 inches 
2 Convenient Editions -— Text (boards) $1.50; Worktext® 80c¢ (less usual discount) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Ets 
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“Phonics has taken its place in the curriculum!” 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
by 


Lola Merle Thompson 


The most colorful, the most complete, and the easiest to teach Phonics Books 
yet written for grades 1, 2, and 3. 


This series of Phonics Workbooks for the first three grades is based on the 
association of speech sounds with their written symbols. It has been worked 
out in the classroom and published to meet the growing demand for more 
instruction in Phonics. 


Wherever teachers gather they ask “Where can we find good phonics 
material?” 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
and 


The Teachers’ Manual 


are the answer to this question, providing an up-to-date and thorough 
foundation in this subject. Other series fail to apply phonics to spelling, 
nor do they contain poems, stories, and songs which add so much to the 
children’s interest and to the teacher’s. 


The Teachers’ Manual is of real importance. It is very complete and gives 
detailed instruction for using the material in the books. It contains a num- 
ber of rhymes for each sound, some of which have been cleverly set to 
music. Books | and Il of the series are now ready. Book Ill will follow in 
the near future. 


Copies of workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals will be gladly sent to super- 
intendents, supervisors, and teachers who are interested in phonics training 
for their youngsters. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way Chicago 16, Illinois 


Paul B. Price, Representative 154 Louisiana Avenue, Lexington 18, Ky. 


— 
— 
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MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS Making Sure 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 7 : 
IN NEW DRESS of Arithmetic 


, these new Milton Bradley WORKBOOKS 


CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 


bring you finer crayons than ever— ° 
smoother blending, more brilliant. by Morton, Gray, Springstun, 


And, because they are Milton Bradley and Schaaf 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 


ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, Grade 3 through 8 


16 and 24 color assortments. . (Text-Workbooks for Grades 
1 and 2) 








Organized for active learning, 


Using new and stimulating materials 


not duplicated in any texts. 
By encouraging individual response, 


These WORKBOOKS help children 
to rediscover meaning and num- 


ber relationships themselves. 


Not a rote-drill book, but a chal- 
lenging, fresh approach to num- 
ber facts and processes, to prob- 
lem-solving, and to personal test- 


ing and diagnosis. 


These are perfect practice books 
because they encourage learning 


by doing. 


Kentucky Representative: 


Austin S. Durham 


NOTE: i you have not already received i 
your Copy, write today for the Milton 9 Dumfries Avenue 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 


SILVER BURDETT 


Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
ompany 


221 East 20 Street 
Chicago 16, IIl. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 

Exia Cxiark, RUSSELL, 

President 
C. D. Reppine, Frankfort, 

First Vice-President April 18, 
Mrs. Lorriz McBrayer, Morehead, 

Second Vice-President 1951 
Apron Doran, Wingo , 1951 
H. W. Wrrxey, Madisonville... 1953 
MiTcHELL Davis, Glasgow , 1951 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove 


April 18, 1951 





1951 


, 1953. 


Term Expires 

Mrs. MARGUERITE FowLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13 1958 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 1951 
RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas 1951 
Ben CorrMan, Russell 1958 
M. C. Napier, Hazard 1952 
P. H. Hoprxins, Somerset 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville 1958 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah , 1951 





ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Drmecror OF FieLp SERVICE, Miss NoNA BURRESS 
Drmectror OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Madisonville 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, 


THIRD DISTRICT 
an co guaae Davis, Glasgo 


Secretary—W. Street. 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH a gg ag 
President—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
cma theans Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


illey, 1 546 Chestnut 


Knight, Okolona School, 


Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


Route 4, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
'resident—Mrs. Bess Hays, McVeigh 
jcvie- a. R. Brown, 2516 cmon Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
resident—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
resident—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Seshtinry Vest Burns, Owensboro 
Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Mary Marshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance Day, vington 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Mary Wyman, 506 W. Hill, Louisville 
a Retherford, Dept. ‘of Education, 
rankfi 
Secondary Education, Department of 
—— Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 


Secretary—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
‘rankfort 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
resident—Miss Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
Se Dennis, Male High School, Louis- 
ville 
ee Elrod, Atherton High School, 
Louisville 
Library Group Conference 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, 
tucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. R. R. Craft, 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. ae Halleck Hall, 
Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Cecil Thrasher, 
Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. 
Middletown 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 


University of Ken- 


Winchester High 
Louisville 


525 North Main Street, 
Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 
President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 


Louisville 
a ar ya Boyd, 129 North Bayly Avenue, 


Louis 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 


Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 

Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Carmel Manor, Fort 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P. 0. Box 652, 

Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary— 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 
town 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 
Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 

President—Winfred _ Broderick, Ahrens 
School, Louisville 

Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Association of 

President—Dr. Sue Hall, 

Secretary—E. B. Whalin, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 8010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington 


Western Kentucky State 
528 Barberry Lane, 


Trade High 
of Ky., Lexington 
Kentucky 


U. of Louisville, Louisville 
Department of Education, 


Industrial Arts 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 

Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
Presidenti—James E. Van Peursem, 
State College, Richmond 
Secreta’ Jean Marie McConnell, 
tucky, Lexington 29 

Omithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
7. E. Meece, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona Burress, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville 


Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 


President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 


Eastern Kentucky 


University of Ken- 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
1952 


1951 
1958 
, 1951 


BosweLL B. Hopckin, Frankfort 
Romie Jupp, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown 
Mrs, James G. SHEEHAN, Danville.. 
J, A. Caywoop, Independence. 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Ky. State 
College, Richmond , 1952 


Term Expires 

EARLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsb June 80, 1953 

W. C. Jetron, Paducah June 30, 1952 

LEONARD MEECE, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington 1958 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, 1328 Highland 

1951 

1951 








June 380, 


Ave., Louisville 
Exra Cxrark, Russell, President. 


June 30, 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 


June 30, 1951 
June 80, 1952 


Jozk C. Howarp, Chairman, Manual 
High School, Louisville 


Mrs, Frank McGary, Barlow. 


October, 
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Mrs. IrENE T. GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet. 
TuLtus CHAMBERS, Benton 
Exma Curark, Russell, ex officio 


June 80, 1954 
June 30, 1953 
April 18, 1951 
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K. E. A. and N. E. A. Honor Roll—October 1950 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid 










Counties Superintendent 
*Carter. Heman H. McGuire 
RMMINENUINS 1-80 ee eat R. C. Reneau 










(| ee eee Curt Davis 











K. E. A. and N. E. A. Pledge List — October 1950 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1950-51 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge: 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Caldwell Carlisle Crittenden Paducah 
Graves *McCracken Marshall 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Webster *Dawson Springs *Hopkinsville Providence 
Uniontown 



















THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 









Counties Independent Districts 
Allen Cumberland Metcalfe Bowling Green *Central City 
Monroe = » 






FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Breckinridge “Green * Spencer * Bardstown Campbellsville 





























































FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 7 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Shelbyville 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION | 
Counties Independent Districts i 
* Beechwood * Bellevue Carrollton 
Falmouth *Ft. Thomas 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair *Clinton * Somerset *Stearns pul 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION text 
Counties Independent Districts ach 
Clay Pineville 
sch 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ' 
Counties Independent Districts 
Leslie 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 181 
Anderson *Lee Georgetown Midway *Paris 
* Winchester 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Boyd *Carter Elliott Greenup *Prestonsburg 
Floyd Magoffin 
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You can count on 


Standard Oil products 
for dependable 
quality and Standard 
Oil dealers for 


dependable service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 





Plenty of time-saving materials sup- 
plement this state-adopted series. 


English 


Stoddard @ Bailey @ Lewis © McPherson 
Workbooks and Keys 
Grades 7 through 10 
Teacher’s Guides and Keys 
Grades 7 through 12 


Because . these workbooks offer 
both instruction and drill, they 
require very little teacher-assist- 
ance. Well-organized teacher’s 
guides outline general aims and 
class procedures. There are keys 
for both texts and workbooks. 











American Book Company 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








[0H 


and Company 


publishes new and _ up-to-date 
textbooks for elementary 
schools, junior and senior high 
school grades, and for colleges. 


Write Heath for your 
textbook needs. 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


J. Edgar Price 
Representative 
Clay, Kentucky 





School Supplies and 
School Equipment 


Immediate Delivery 


SCHOOL DESKS, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CHAIR DESKS, OFFICE 
DESKS, FILING CABINETS, 
STORAGE CABINETS, FOLDING 
CHAIRS, LOCKERS, PRIMARY 
CHAIRS, SUPPLIES, ART MaA- 
TERIAL, FILM LIBRARY, SOUND 
PROJECTORS AND SCREENS. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Inc. 
Kentucky’s Largest Office Outfitters 
117-125 S. Fourth St. 128 W. Short St. 
Louisville Lexington 
WA 5161 Tel, 2-8244 


805 Frederica St. 
ensboro 
Tel. 3-4979 
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etirement System 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am 70 years old, 
have 39 years of serv- 
ice credit and for the 
last five years a salary 


of $1,200. What an- — 


nuity may I expect? 

. Depends also upon 
prior service salary 
base. If less than 
$1,060, annuity will 
be $480. 

. Is there a law that a 
teacher with 12 years 
of experience can re- 

ceive a pension? 
. With reference to retirement the law does 
not refer to teachers, but refers to mem- 
bers of the Retirement System. A member 
reaching age 70 with 12 years of service 
credit while in service would be eligible 
for a retirement allowance. 

. I have 16 years of prior service, salary 

$1,875, and I have taught every year— 

present salary $4,000. What would I re- 

ceive after 30 years; and at age 60 or 65? 


A. After 30 years $486; at 60, $862; at 65, 


$1,142—all approximate. 

. I am on deferred retirement. Would I 
gain by resigning here (Arkansas) and re- 
turning to Kentucky and teaching to age 
65? 

. No. Qualify for annuity in Arkansas by 
teaching there to age 65. You will be 
qualified in Kentucky at 60. 

. I have 4 years of teaching in another state. 
May I count them on the 80 years required 
for retirement in Kentucky? 


A. No. Out-of-state service can be used to 


increase the retirement allowance only. 
. I am 56 years old and have taught 80 
years. What will I receive if I retire now 
and what at 60? If my salary is reduced 
before 60, will it reduce my annuity? 
(P.S. Sal., $629.05; S.S. Sal., $1,800.) 


A. In your case $480 at 56 or at 60. Lower 


salary will not affect you. 

. I am 45 years old and have 27 years of 
service credit. What can I do if I go to 
another state to teach? 

. In three more years of teaching in Ken- 
tucky your annuity rights will have an 
actuarial value of $9,000. If you leave 
Kentucky and are absent over 6 years, you 
lose your service credit. You cannot pay 


your dues to Kentucky while teaching in 
another state in a case of this kind. 


. I have taught 30 years and I am 49 years 


old. I have lost my health and must re- 
tire. My salary has been maximum. | 
understand I can retire for disability or on 
the 80 years. Which is best in my case? 


. Retiring voluntarily the allowance would 


be the minimum; for disability $542. It 
is best in your case to retire on disability 
provisions. 


. I am 48 years old and have 80 years of 


credit; salary maximum or better. What 
would I get if I retire at one of these 
ages: 48, 60, 65-(1) if I continue to teach, 
(2) if I quit teaching and pay in no more? 


. (1) Age 60, $870; age 65, $1,200. 


(2) Age 48, $480; age 60, $548; age 65, 
$626. 


. I have taught 30 years. If I retire at age 


50 can I later return to teaching? 


. No. 
. I will soon have 80 years and so will my 


wife who teaches. Under the old law we 
would pay to age 60 and begin receiving 
our pension. Our question is, “What is 
best for us under the new law?” 


. If you do not have regular employment, 


both apply for your retirement allowance 
after 30 years, regardless of age, if you 
quit teaching. If you are employed and 
do not need the allowance, continue to 
pay your contribution to age 60. This 
will add 10 years of service credit and 
increase your allowance for the years dur- 
ing which you cannot work. Your annuity 
at the age at which you have 80 years will 
be $480 each; at 60 if you pay, $816 each. 


. I have taught 40 years; why do I still just 


get the minimum of $480? How is it 
figured? 


. Your prior service salary is $612. Multiply 


by 380 years prior service considered per 
cent and the product is $183.60 for prior 
service. Your subsequent service salary is 
$1,200 approximately and 15% (10 yrs. x 
1%%) is $180 for subsequent service. Add- 
ing $183.60 and $180.00 you get $363.60 
which is less than $480; therefore, you 
get $480. Please note that under the old 
law you would get more than the minimum 
of $300; under the new law your annuity 
is not reduced, but the minimum has been 
increased. 
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"What do you want to be 
when you grow up? 


OY-DREAMS are grand dreams. 
And strictly American, too, be- 
cause here they cam come true. 
With the traditional freedoms 

of this country, every boy has the 
privilege of choosing his own 
dream and working it out the way 
he wants. 


Who would want to end those 
dreams? Who would want to trade 
away a boy’s freedoms and oppor- 
tunities? 


Maybe you've heard people say, 
“Let the federal government take 
care of things. Let it take over the 
doctors. The railroads. The elec- 
tric light and power companies.” 


Are they socialists? Not neces- 
sarily. Most of the people who talk 


that way just think it would be 
good for them, or for their town, 
or for everybody, if the govern- 
ment took over this problem or 
that one—this industry or that 
service. They don’t stop to think 
that every time government takes 
over another responsibility, people 
lose another right. 


History shows that when govérn- 
ment controls enough things, it 
becomes socialistic automatically, 
whether the people want it or not. 
And then freedoms are gone—even 
the freedom to choose where to 
work, where to live, what to be- 


lieve. Under socialism, there’s no 
place for boy-dreams—or even 
grown-up ones. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 WEST MAIN STREET 


LEXINGTON 














A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 
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Las 


—In a U. K. Clothing Laboratory 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





2. Agticulture and Home Economics 


Better educated high school teachers of agriculture and home economics 
are in continuous demand, and graduate work is becoming more neces- 
sary. The University of Kentucky’s College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics provides advanced study that enables teachers in these fields 
to keep pace with rapid developments. U.K. offers graduate work lead- 
ing to master of science degrees in agriculture and in home economics, 
and the Ph.D. degree in farm economics, markets and rural finance, and 
rural sociology. 


Second Semester Opens February 3 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 





